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The Annual Recreation Number of 


The Literary Digest 
Dated June 6th 


Will contain articles of practical value, on the following subjects : 


ATLANTIC SEASHORE RESORTS CANADA AND THE ST. LAWRENCE VALLEY 
THE MAINE WOODS THE YELLOWSTONE AND YOSEMITE 

THE WHITE MOUNTAINS AND ADIRONDACKS A TOUR OF THE GREAT LAKES 
CALIFORNIA AND THE ROCKIES - ALASKA AND THE INLAND PASSAGE 
OUR SUBSCRIBERS will find in these articles much that will be of assistance in planning Summer Outings 


FORMS WILL CLOSE ON MAY 28TH 


THE LITERARY DIGEST, - 44-60 East 23d Street, New York 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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Examine FREE the 


Indispensable New PARSOND 


The foremost of money savers in 


telling one what NOT to do, 
THE FAMOUS LEGAL STANDARD 


PARSONS’ 


LAWS OF BUSINESS 


The invaluable companion of every one iz business, 


every one who does business, every one needing knowl- 
edge about business; every one who holds property or 


y 
‘ches to hold it; that is, all the world, 
EES Over 220,000 Sold of 
= mm) former editions. Whether 


or not you have one, You 


al 









7; cannot afford not 
H to own The New 
| Greatly ' Enriched 
1908 Edition. 


} With up-to-date chapters on 
4 Employers’ Liability; Powers 


ty; 
and Liabilities of Stockhold- 
4 ers, Officers and Directors of 
Corporations; Food and Drug 
‘4 Law; New Trade-Mark Law 
Bailment, etc. Also a Full 
4 Glossary of Law Terms. 

It treats also of rights and 
duties under Contracts, Sales, 


Notes, Agency, _Agreement, 
Consideration, Limitations, 


d Leases, Partnership, Executors, 
x6 in. 909 pp. Interest, Insurance, Oolec- 


Dds Tioga, Aeteunante Wisete West 
, Mortgages, Liens, Assignments, Min " 
‘Women, Arbitration, Guardians, Wills and much besides. 
-to- 908—The book tai 2 bstracts of 
AL State Laws relating: to Gol lection of Debts, Interest, 
Usury, Deeds, Holidays, Days of Grace, Limitations, Liens, 
rage? $00 Approved Forms for Con. 
tracts of all kinds, Assignments, Guaranty, Powers of 
Attorney, Wills, etc. Sent hy prepaid express, on examina- 
tion for twenty days. If what we claim, remit $8.50 in 
ope ~ gl not wanted, notify us and we will send stamps 


THES. S. SCRANTON CO., Hartford, Conn, 


(Mention Lirerany Digkst,) 








The Appreciation Series 


THE APPRECIATION 
- OF MUSIC 


By DANIEL GREGORY MASON and 
THOMAS WHITNEY SURETTE 
Mllustrated, $1.50 net 


I’ this valuable handbook—the latest addition to the 





aimed to provide readers who wish to listen intelligently 
to music with a practical guide to simple appreciation. 
It is in no sense a technical work, and it is intended for 
the music lover rather than the music student, but all 
who are interested in the art will find this work a mine 
of helpful suggestion. 
OTHER VOLUMES OF THIS SERIES 
The Appreciation of Architecture : 
By Russell Sturgis 
The Appreciation of Pictures 
: By Russell Sturgis 


The Appreciation of Sculpture 
By Russell Sturgis 


‘The Appreciation of Literature 
By George E. Woodberry 


Illustrated, each, $1.50 net. Postage, 14 cts. 

The Appreciation of the Drama (In Preparation) 
By Charles H. Caffin 

Send for our Short List of Popular Art Books 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 
Publishers - New York 


















Study Languages at your Home! | 

We give complete correspondence courses in all 
the modern languages—German, French, Spanish ORTH GERMAN 
and Italian—also Latin and Greek. These courses are LLOYD 
prepared FB gegen eg We es ed 
you satisfaction or refund your money. Rates 
especially reasonable. Write today fur full infor. EXCURSION 
™ n, eac. cou e. y 
= regarding rse an asy paymen June 27 to July 25 

The Language Correspondence Schools From Bremen Rates 

162 Boylston Street, - - Boston, Mass. ‘oe and Particu- 


















fars Apply 
OELRICHS & CO. 
5 Broadway, New York 


or any loca) agent. 





25 Famous Bible Paintings 
‘or 25c., stamps or silver; printed in full color igs re- 
productions of the Tissot’s original paintings. 
AMERICAN TissoT SoorkrtyY. Dept.( U.) 27 BE, 2nd St., N. ¥. 

















TO TRANSATLANTIC TOURISTS 


“The Traveler's Handbook” is just what you will need, CLARK’S 40 TOURS TO EUROPE 


Full of hints. $1.00 net; by ma 1.10. 
Company, 44-60 East 28d Street, New York. 


agnalls | Most comprehensive and attractive ever offered. 


| FRANK C, CLARK, 


Times Bidg., New York 














popular ‘‘Appreciation Series’’—the authors have J 











HISTORICAL LIGHTS 


By Rev. CHARLES E. LITTLk. 6,000 historical extracts, 
illustrating 30,000 topics. For ministers, lecturers, 
public speakers, writers, teachers, etc. 8vo, 964 pp. 
Cloth, $5 ; sheep, $6.50. 


“It is very comprehensive, and is valuable as an aid to 


-eentralizing thought.”—Christian Intelligencer. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY NEW YORK 


A POSITION IS OPEN 


For a few men and women to take orders for a new 
publication, just from the press. It discusses the most 
Chis ang social problems in a popular way. Such as 
Child Labor, Pure Food Laws, Wages, Schools, the 








Church and the Workingman, etc. 
Iso an experienced bookman for a managerial position. 
: | Address Funk & Wagnalls Company Subscription Dept 








Ten Thousand Copies Required 


TO TAKE CARE OF PRESENT DEMAND 


"THE third volume of THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA is just 


off the press. [n contents and makeup it is fully up to the standard 
set by the first two volumes, and offers additional proof of our ability to 


fulfil our original promise: to deliver the most unique and valuable refer- 
ence work on these subjects ever offered the English speaking people. 


Ten thousand copies are being printed to fill advance orders; 


showing the wide interest which the work has awakened. 


Our advance subscription list includes the names of numerous 


men and women well known in social, business and profes- 
sional circles, without regard to religion, another more strong 
proof that this work is creating extraordinary interest. When 


completed it will be the most unique and valuable reference 
work of its kind in English. 


THIRD VOLUME OF THE 


CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 


NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 
3 Vols. now ready 


Vol. 4 in Sept.,’08; Vol. 5 Dec., ’08. 


An indispensable, unexcelled work of reference which will remain the 
standard for an indefinite time. ; 


15 Volumes 


The Catholic Encyclopedia is a complete reference library on every 
subject relating tothe Catholic Church, her beliefs, achievements, her conquest and failures, 
her great men, her influence upon the world’s politics, history, science, laws and religion. 


One ‘Thousand Contributors More than 1000 of the world’s 


best informed and most capable 
writers have been engaged to furnish the material; and the editorial work is under the 


management of five well known editors: Chas. G. Herbermann, Ph.D., L.L_D.., 
Editor in Chief; Rev. Edward A. Pace, Ph.D., D.D.; Rev. Thos. J. Shahan, J.U.L., 
D.D.; Rev. John J. Wynne, S.J.; Conde Benoist Pallen, P.H.D., L.L.D., Managing 
Editor. With such editorial equipment there can be no question but that the scholarship 
and authority shown in the first three volumes will be carried through the entire work. 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL OFFER TO ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS 


We ofter special inducements to ad- COC eee eee ee testes eesree ee seeSOSesecve 


vance subscribers and Auxiliary Pro- : ROBERT APPLETON COMPANY 
moters which every educated man should : Publishers, 39 W. 38th St., New York 


be interested in. 
; Please send Free, Illustrated 200 Page 
Send for the prospectus—free ; even if : Magazine Size Prospectus and your Auxiliary 
you donot subscribe for this work at thepresent : Promoters Proposition. 
time you should know that The Catholic : 
Encyclopedia is and what it is designed : Name 
to accomplish. ; 


ROBERT APPLETON COMPANY 
39 West 38th St.. New York * 1.D,,523 
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HOW TO 


SPEAK IN PUBLIC 





COMPLETE elocu- 
tionary manual for 
students, teachers, busi- 
ness men, lawyers, clergy- 
men, politicians, clubs, 


vinity School, 





GRENVILLE KLEISER 


Formerly Instructor in Elocution 
and Public Speaking in Yale Di- 


Cloth, 543 pages, $1. 


debating societies, and, in 
fact,everyone interested in 
the art of public speaking. 


A Complete Course of Study 
Free With Each Book 





25; by mail, $1.40. 





HON. ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE: ‘It is admirable and | 
practical instruction in the technique of speaking, and 1 
congratulate you upon your thorough work ” 

OTIS SKINNER, the Famous ‘Tragedian, says: ‘It 
covers the ground very thoroughly, and is a distinct ad- 
vance on any similar work that 1 remember.”’ 


JOHN W. WETZEL, Instructor in Public Speaking, 


| Yale University, says: ‘‘Admirable for those who are 


interested in becoming better speakers.” 
HON. JOSEPH. H. CHOATE, New York, says: ‘“‘ Many 


useful suggestions in it.’’ 





FUNK & WACNALLS COMPANY, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York 

















The Springfield Republican: It is a clear and well-ordered compendium of what has been heretofore 


scattered and voluminous literature on the subject of communistic experiments in America. . . 


important work. 


History of Socialism 


. Itisa serious and 


in the United States 


A complete account of the origin, development, and present status of socialistic move- 
ments throughout the United States, indispensable to an intelligent appreciation of socialism 
as it exists in this country. By Morris Hillquit. 


Cincinnati Commercial Tribune : Every position 
taken has behind it the authority of facts and figures. 

The Philadelphia Item; It is a work of exten- 
sive scope and sociological as well as historical value. 


The Watchman, Boston: It is exceedingly timely 
and valuable. 

The Washington Evening Star: An intelligent 
and well-written record of a popular movement, 


12mo, Cloth, 371 Pages. $1.50 Net 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 

















SEMI-INSANE and 


SEMI-RESPONSIBLE 





By PROF. JOSEPH GRASSETT, M.D. 


Proressor oF CrinicAt Mepicinr, UNIVERSITY OF 


MONTPELIER, FRANCE; ASSOCIATE OF THE 
ACADEMY OF MEDICINE, PARIS; AND 
LAUREATE OF THE FRENCH 


INSTITUTE. 
Translated by SmiTH ELy JELLiFFE, M.D., New York. 





NOUESTIONABLY this is one of the most 
U timely and important works recently issued. 
Prof. Grassett has had a very wide and 
thorough experience in Neuropathology in 
the leading ec ee of France. Now that in- 
sanity and temporary insanity in so many sensa- 
tional criminal cases are urged as a defense, it is 
of the utmost importance to have so reliable and 
eminent an authority treat of the matter of re- 








sponsibility in nervously and mentally deranged 


people. oe is very thoroug h in all branches of this complex study and his work will be equally wel- 


comed by physician, alienist, lawyer and layman alike. 


8vo, 400 pages, cloth. $2.50, net; postpaid, $2.75. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


44-60 East 23d Street, New York 











SEX Equatity , 


‘CONTENTS 


I.—IntRopuctory. II.—Srex EvotuTion Anp SEx- 
VAL CHARACTERS. III.—SExvuAL DIFFERENCES AND 
Woman’s DEvELoPpMENT. IV.—Woman’s PowWER 
AND Work. V.—SuPERFICIAL Views OF WoMAN’s 
PLace In NatTurE. VI.—A Woman’s Voice. VII. 
—LELAND’s AND CARPENTER’S ViEws. VIII.—A 
DarwINIAN SoOLUTION—PROFESSOR THoMAS’s SEX 


The theories advanced are based on the teachings 
as well as on those of 
supporters of the doctrine 








e evolution, 


AND Society. IX.— 
WomeEN In Pouttics. X. 
AN’s SUFFRAGE. XI.—W N IN BUSINESS AND 
THE Proressions. XII. ERBERT SPENCER ON 
* Woman’s DeEvELOoPMENT. XIII.--MARRIAGE AND 
MATEHoOD. XIV.—THE Future oF Woman— 
ETERNAL JUSTICE. 


ORCE OF HEREDITY— 
EDUCATION AND Wom- 


‘This is an able argument for enlarged opportunity for the physical, mental, and moral development of 


woman. In addition to his own historical researches and 
to the writings of others upon the subject, such as Lelan 


12mo, Cloth, illustrated, Price, $1. .50 met ; by mail, $1.68. 


—Kansas City Star. 


ig preen observations, Dr. Densmore devotes space 
Carpenter, Gilman, Thomas, Darwin, Spencer, etc.’ 


FUNK & WACNALLS COMPANY, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York 





















It’s Here: 


Christian 
Science 


—_O--_ 
What do You 
Think? 










“9 Hew Appraisal of Ghristian Science” 


just out; briefly, but thoroughly, covers 
the whole subject. It’s by Rev. Joserx 
Dunn Burret. Price 50 cents, net. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 44-60 
East 23d Street, New York City. 


VITAL TRUTHS 


RESPECTING COD AND MAN 
Every Statement Drawn Direct from the Bible Itself 
By J. GLENWORTH BUTLER, D.D. 


**A most suggestive, fertilizing and nutritious sae 
—THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., 
Svo, 265 pages. Price, $1.00 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 














BY. WAYS OF LITERATURE, Henttat sage by 


Davin H. WHEELER, D.D., LL.D. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 25 cts. 
funk & Wagnalis Company, New York 
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JUST READY 


Another Merry Book by a Merry Entertainer 


SMILING 
"ROUND 
THE WORLD 


COME 
SMILE 
AT THE 
WORLD 
WITH 
ME 


Marshall P, Wilder 


A world-wide traveler 
A world-wide entertainer 
A success everywhere 


PUNCH (London) says: ‘ Marshall P. Wilder is 
known in two hemispheres as one of the best raconteurs 
of the day . There is a good deal of wisdom in 
Marshall’s wit. He has met most notable people in 
New York and London, and chats delightfully about 
them, and, what is more, they all think well of him.” 














President Theodore Roosevelt : 
ae srs stories are excellent.’ 
. M. King Edward Vil : 
“A cae clever little gentleman.” 
H. M. Queen Alexand:a: 
“Wilder’s stories were so bright.” 


Ex-President Grover Cleveland : 
‘« The prince of entertainers.’ 





H.R. H. Duke of Connaught: | Round 
“ Most entertaining.”’ "World 
The Hon, Chauncey M. Depew: With eyes and 


‘* His mirth is contagious.” 
Hon. epee Labouchere: 
“He makes melancholy fly apace.” 
Thomas A. Edison : streak, always 
‘* Noone has hada greater success.” }0n the alert, 
Madame Adelina Patti: Wilder has had 
“I shall always be glad to hear you.”” }a mighty merry 
Madame Bernharct: Tour under 
** Wilder is an artist.”’ 
The Late Sig. Salvini: 
“Wilder is a most clever mimic.’ 
The Late Edwin Booth : 
“A son of Momus.” 


ears ever open, 
with a funny 


many skies and 
amid strange 
scenes and peo- 
ples. He visited: 


Sir Henry Irving: SAN 
“Heisa wonderful student of FRANCISCO 
character.” HAWAII 
M. Coquelin: MANILA 
‘«Wilder’s facial ex pression is 
excellent.” JAPAN 
The Late Joseph Jefferson CHINA 
‘‘A capital imitation of meas ‘Rip.’” |S{NGAPORE 
Mrs. Kendall: PENANG 
‘Wilder has taught me a lesson.” CEYLON 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox : EGYPT 
“* Bright bubble of embodied 
laughter.” SUEZ CANAL 
General Nelson A. Miles: CAIRO 


‘Wilder’simitations wereexcellent” | NAPLES 


mE: sy POMPEt 
Brevivilderisic’ (GIBRALTAR 

The Late General W. T. Sherman: | AZORES 
‘*Wilder makes the world brighter.” | NEW YORK 








ARE YOU GOING TO 
A SUMMER SCHOOL? 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman writes on ‘‘ The 
Summer Schools of America” in THE 
HOMILETIC REVIEW for June. 
Per Copy 30c. Per Year $3.00 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 








SMILING "ROUND THE WORLD 


By MARSHALL P. WILDER 


Just Reapy. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. $1.50 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, York 
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feat SACRIFICE SALE OF 
Repro- = 
nt HURT BOOKS 
in their 
Original : 
canes E are closing out at a bargain a few sets 
W of the ‘**Makers of American History,” i 
a library of popular biography which con- ‘ 
Moth sel nsects tains some of ie esas’ hinesdlind an instructive 
E have published two small manuals in reading ever published. In these 20 beautiful vol- i 
which all the Common American and umes will be found the life-stories of forty-two great ; 
European butterflies and moths are repro- Americans—men who moulded the history of the 
duced in their natural colors with their com- nation. Each-biography is a complete story in » 
mon and scientific names. itself, written by some eminent authority, such as } 
I. Common Butterflies and Capt. A. T. Mahan, Gen. J. G. Wilson, Prof. W. a 


Moths of Europe and 
America. 
Price, 27 cts., postpaid. 
II. Common American and 
European Insects. 
Price, 27 cts., postpaid. 
Both manuals prepared under the 
supervision of William Beuten- 


miller, Curator of the Museum 
of Natural History, New York. 


G. Sumner, Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, James Schouler, 
and others equally well known. In these lives is 
interwoven the narrative of American history from 
the earliest times down to the close of the Civil 
War period. Every hero and patriot is treated, 
not in the dry and technical form so common to 
biography, butin asimple, fascinating style that will 
appeal to all who enjoy good, wholesome reading. 


No Other Work 
Like It 


To read these volumes is to be grandly enter- 
tained, and at the same time to come into intimate 
contact with the great heroic characters in Ameri- 
can history. This is the only work which covers 
the whole field and is at the same time of distin- 
guished authorship. For an hour’s pleasant read- 
ing or for serious study no other work will compare 
with it. There is not a dull page in the entire 20 j 
volumes, which are beautifully printed, bound in 
art cloth, with portraits, maps, plans, etc. 
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TOPICS: OF .THE BDAY 


THE NATION CONTEMPLATES ITS 
WASTEFULNESS 


¥ DIRECTORS’ meeting of the great political and economic 

corporation known as the United States of America,” of 

which “the stockholders are the 87,000,000 people of this country,” 

is Mr. James J. Hill’s apt characterization of the momentous White 

House Conference of last week. To this Conference President 

Roosevelt brought together forty-four Governors and some five 

hundred other representative men from all parts of the Union—in- 

cluding Cabinet officers, Supreme-Court justices, Senators, Repre- 

sentatives, and experts in various lines of science and industry—to 

“consider the question of the conservation and use of the great 
fundamental sources of wealth of this nation.” The occasion for 
the meeting, explains the President in his opening address, “lies 

in the fact that the natural resources of our country are in danger 

of exhaustion if we permit the old wasteful methods of exploiting 
them longer to continue.” The question of their conservation, he 
therefore believes, “is the most weighty question now before the 
people of the United States.” For this reason, and because never 
before in our history have the nation’s Chief Executive and the Chief 
Executives of the Commonwealths composing the nation thus gath- 
ered for counsel, this meeting in the East Room of the White House 
is generally acknowledged by the press to be a matter of vast poten- 
tiality and historic significance. “A historic event—a new depar- 
ture in government,” exclaims 7he Wall Street Journal; and some 
of the Washington correspondents describe it as “epoch-making.” 
It “ promises to assist materially in the development of the art of 
popular government in our great federation of States,” remarks the 
Chicago Daily News, while the Philadelphia Press hails it as 
“the work of a man who thinks nationally.” The New York 
Evening Post pays its tribute with less semblance of spontaneity 
when it admits that “this is distinctly a case where Mr. Roosevelt's 
love of the spectacular and skill in advertising have proved of 
public advantage.” The New York Suz is the only paper we yet 
have seen which holds absolutely aloof from the enthusiasm of 
the occasion. At the head of its editorial column it quotes for the 
benefit of the assembled Governors the now famous phrase, “Let 
us alone”; and it goes on to suggest that “mischievous possibili- 
ties” lurk in the conference. The Sun questions the need of de- 
veloping a “complementary system of transportation by water” 
(which is part of the program of the Inland Waterways Commis- 
sion) while the railroads are bemoaning their idle freight-cars. 
As a rule, however, the press dwell only upon the larger aspects 
of the subject, and many echo the prediction of the Harrisburg 


Telegraph that “altho the Conference is without executive author- 


ity, its deliberations will undoubtedly have a far-reaching influence 
on the course of legislation in various States.” The conclusions 
of this Conference, said one of the speakers, “will carry a weight 
greater than legislatures can impart, a force that even courts could 
not strengthen, because they will not be subject to repeal,” and 
because “they will represent a truly national opinion.” 

No editorial comments can reflect the spirit and purpose of the 
gathering as accurately as will a few quotations from some of the 
principal addresses. The President, in an opening speech, which 
some papers call the most momentous of all his public addresses, 
said in part: 


“The growth of this nation by leaps and bounds makes one of the 
most striking and important chapters in the history of the world. 
Its growth has been due to the rapid development, and, alas! that 
it should be said, to the rapid destruction, of our natural resources. 
Nature has supplied to us in the United States, and still supplies 
to us, more kinds of resources ina more lavish degree than has 
ever been the case at any other time or with any other people. 
Our position in the world has been attained by the extent and 
thoroughness of the control we have achieved over nature; but we 
are more, and not less, dependent upon what she furnishes than at 
any previous time of history since the days of primitive man. . . . 

“This nation began with the belief that its landed possessions 
were illimitable and capable of supporting all the people who 
might care to make our country their home; but already the limit 
of unsettled land is in sight, and indeed but little land fitted for 
agriculture now remains unoccupied save what can be reclaimed 
by irrigation and drainage. We began with an unapproached heri- 
tage of forests; more than half of the timber is gone. We began 
with coal-fields more extensive than those of any other nation and 
with iron ores regarded as inexhaustible, and many experts now 
declare that the end of both iron and coal is in sight. 

“The mere increase in our consumption of coal during 1907 over 
1906 exceeded the total consumption in 1876, the centennial year. 
The enormous stores of mineral oil and gas are largely gone. Our 
natural waterways are not gone, but they have been so injured by 
neglect and by the division of responsibility and utter lack of sys- 
tem in dealing with them that there is less navigation on them now 
than there was fifty years ago. Finally, we began with soils of un- 
exampled fertility and we have so impoverished them by injudi- 


_cious use and by failing to check erosion that their crop-producing 


power is diminishing instead of increasing. Ina word, we have 


thoughtlessly, and to a large degree unnecessarily, diminished the 


resources upon which not only our prosperity but the prosperity of 


our children must always depend.” 


These natural resources, as the President went on to say, can 


be divided into two sharply distinguished classes, according as 


they are or are not capable of renewal. Our supplies of coa), 0), 


gas, and metals can not renew themselves, and must ultimately be 


exhausted. The problem in regard to this class is to find less 
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This photograph was taken in front of the White House. It is composed as follows: 


OUR NATIONAL BOARD 


First row (seated), from left to right: Gov. Harris of Ohio, Gov. Hughes 


banks, Mr. Justice Harlan, Mr. Justice Brewer, Mr. Justice White, Mr. Justice McKenna, Mr. Justice Holmes, Mr. Justice Day, Mr. Justice Moody, Secretary 
Second row (standing), from left to right: Gov. Post of Porto Rico, Gov. Proctor of Vermont, Gov. Fort of New Jersey, Gov. Blanchard of Louisiana, Gov 
Glenn of North Carolina, Gov. Deneen of Illinois, Gov. Warner of Michigan, Gov. Hanly of Indiana, Gov. Comer of Alabama, Gov. Brooks of Wyoming, Gov. 


Third row, left to right: 


General Mackenzie, Chief of Engineers of the Army, Congressman Burton of Ohio, Senator Bankhead, Doctor {Magee of the 


Floyd of New Harapshire, Gov. Willson of Kentucky, Gov. Swanson of Virginia, Gov. Crawford of South Dakota, Gov. Stuart of Pennsylvania, ex.-Gov Hill of 


Fourth row, left to right: 


wasteful processes for their extraction and use. On the other hand, 
“the soil, the forests, the waterways ” fall in the second class of 
resources, namely, “those which can not only be used in such man- 
ner as to leave them undiminished for our children, bet can actu- 
ally be improved by wise use.” To quote further: 

“No wise use of a farm exhausts its fertility. So with the forests. 
We are over the verge of a timber famine in this country, and it is 
unpardonable for the nation or the States to permit any further 
cutting of our timber save in accordance with a system which will 
provide that the next generation shall see the timber increased in- 
stead of diminished. Moreover, we can add enormous tracts of 
the most valuable possible agricultural land to the national domain 
by irrigation in the arid and semi-arid regions, and by drainage of 
great tracts of swamp land in the humid regions. We can enor 
mously increase our transportation facilities by the canalization of 
our rivers so as to complete af great system of waterways on the 
Pacific, Atlantic, and Gulf coasts and in the Mississippi Valley, 
from the Great Plains to the Alleghenies and from the Northern 
lakes to the mouth of the mighty Father of Waters. But all these 
various uses of our natural resources are so closely connected that 
they should be coordinated, and should be treated as part of one 
coherent plan and not in haphazard and piecemeal fashion. ... . 

“In the past we have admitted the right of the individual to in- 
jure the future of the Republic for his own present profit. The 
time has come for a change.” 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie, on the subject of the conservation of ores 
Unless we 
change our present wasteful methods of mining, or unless “some 


and minerals, presented some startling statistics. 


industrial revolution comes which can not now be foreseen” he 
predicted that our original heritage of coal “will be gone before 
the end of the next century, say, two hundred years hence.” A 
suggestive possibility, however, is indicated in the closing sen- 


tences of the following passage : 


Mr, Shipp, secretary of the Conference, Gifford Pinchot, Chief of Bureau of Forestry, Herbert Knox Smith, F. H. Newell, Chief of 


“Still more wasteful than our processes of mining are our 
methods of consuming coal. Of all the coal burned in the power 
plants of the country, not more than from 5 to 10 per cent. of the 
potential energy is actually used; the remaining 90 per cent. to 93 
per cent. is absorbed in rendering the smaller fraction avaiiable in 
actual work. In direct heating the loss is less, but in electric heat- 
ing and lighting it is much more—indeed, in ordinary electric-light 
plants hardly one-fifth of one per cent., one five-hundredth part, 
of the energy of the coal is actually utilized. There is at present 
no known remedy for this. . Weare not without hope, however, 
of discoveries that may yet enable man to convert potential into 
mechanical energy direct, avoiding this fearful waste. If that day 
ever come, our coal supply might be considered unending.” 


Our supply of iron ore, according to Mr. Carnegie, can last, at 
the present increasing rate of consumption, less than one hundred 
years. He sees light, however, in the fact that the growing use of 
concrete tends to lessen the great demand for iron for structural 
purposes; and he predicts that the discovery of new alloys will 
further check the drain upon our iron supply. But “no single step 
open to us to-day,” he asserts, would do more to conserve both our 
coal and iron than “the substitution of water-carriage for rail-car- 
riage wherever practicable, and the careful adjustment of the one 
to the other throughout the country.” 
follows: 


This he explained as 


“Moving 1,000 tons of heavy freight by rail requires an 8o-ton 
locomotive and twenty-five 20-ton steel cars (each of 4o-ton capac- 
ity), or 580 tons of iron and steel, with an average of, say, ten 
miles of double track (with 9o-pound rails), or 317 tons additional ; 
so that, including switches, frogs, fish-plates, spikes, and ‘other in- 
cidentals, the carriage requires the use of an equal weight of metal. 
The same freight may be moved by water by means of 100 to 250 
tons of metal, so that the substitution of water-carriage for rail- 
carriage would reduce the consumption of iron by three-fourths to 
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of New York, Gov. Davidson of Wisconsin, Andrew Carnegie, William Jennings Bryan, James J. Hill, John Mitchell, President Roosevelt, Vice-President Fair- 


Cortelyou, Secretary Bonaparte, 


Burke of North Dakota, Gov. Folk of Missouri, Mr. Norris of Montana, Gov. Hoch of:Kansas, Gov. Woodruff of Connecticut, Gov. Higgins of Rhode Island, Gov. 
Buchtel of Colorado, Gov. Gooding of Idaho, Gov. Noel of Mississippi, Gov. Hoggatt of Alaska. 


Agricultural Department, Gov. Kibbey of Arizona, Gov. Ansel of South Carolina, Gov. Cutler of Utah, Gov. Lea of Delaware, Gov. Dawson of West Virginia, Gov. 


Maine, Gov. Frear of Hawaii. 


the U. S. Reclamation Service, Henry T. Clark, Thomas Pence, Gov. Currey of New Mexico, Gov. Johnson of Minnesota. 


seven-eighths in this department. At thesame time the consump- 
tion of coal for motive power would be reduced 50 to 75 per cent., 
with a corresponding reduction in the coal required for smelting.” 


Other checks upon the exhaustion of our coal supply are sug- 
gested in the following passage : 


“Naturalists tell us that coal is a reservoir of solar energy stored 
up in ages past, and that the same is partly true also of other 
chemically complex substances, including ores. The sun-motor 
still runs; its rays render the globe habitable, and may yet be 
made to produce power through solar engines, or may be concen- 
trated in furnaces—as in the Port guese priest's heliophore at the 
St. Louis Exposition, with its temperature of 6,000° F., in which 
a cube of iron evaporated like a snowball in a Bessemer converter. 
The sun helps to raise the tides, which some day will be harnessed. 
.. . It is only within the past decade that electrical transmission 
has made water-power generally available for driving machinery, 
for smelting, and for moving trains, and has at the same time 
created a new market for copper; yet it is a safe forecast that this 
method of using solar energy (for such water is as the product of 
sun-heat) will soon affect the constantly increasing drain on our 
coal. And just as the woods and the ores and the mineral fuels 


have become sources of wealth and power within our memory, so 
+» 


will become the running waters within a few years ! 


“The greatest asset we have in the United States is our soil,” 
said Secretary of Agriculture Wilson, “and we are destroying that 
as promptly as we can.” The importance of conserving this asset 
was convincingly presented to the Conference by Mr. James J. Hill. 
More ruinous even than the unprevented erosion which has reduced 
to permanent sterility millions of once fertile acres in the East 
and South, said Mr. Hill, is the universal and constant process of 
soil exhaustion due to unscientific methods of agriculture. Inno 
other important country in the world, with the exception of Russia, 
according to this speaker, is agriculture at so low an ebb as in our 


own. The farmer’s return per acre is diminishing for the country 
at large, in spite of the fact that soils should “either increase or 
maintain their productivity indefinitely under proper cultivation.” 
To quote further: 

“The two remedies are as well ascertained as is the evil. Rota- 
tion of crops and the use of fertilizers act as tonics upon the soil. 
We might expand our resources and add billions of dollars to our 
national wealth by conserving soil resources, instead of exhaust- 
ing them as we have the forests and the contents of the mines. 

“ Nearly 36 per cent. of our people are engaged directly in agri- 
culture. But all the rest depend upon it. In the last analysis, 
commerce, manufactures, our home market; every form of activity 
runs back to the bounty of the earth by which every worker, skilled 
and unskilled, must be fed and by which his wages are ultimately 
paid. The farm products of the United States in 1906 were val- 
ued at $6,794,000,000, and in 1907 at $7,412,000,000, . . . Of our 
farm areas only one-half is improved. It does not produce one- 
half of what it could be made to yield; not by some complex sys- 
tem of intensive culture, but merely by ordinary care and industry 
intelligently applied. It is the capital upon which alone we can 
draw through all the future, but the amount of the draft that will 
be honored depends upon the care and intelligence given to its cul- 
tivation. Were any statesman to show us how to add $7,000,000, - 
ooo annually to our foreign trade, it would be the sensation of the 
hour. The way to do this in agriculture is open. Our share in 
the increase would not be the percentage of profit allowed by suc- 
cessful trading, but the entire capital sum. On the other side 
stands the fact that the unappropriated area suited to farm pur- 
poses is almost gone, and that we have been for the last century 
reducing the producing power of the country. Nowhere in the 
range of national purposes is the reward for conservation of a 
national resource so ample. Nowhere is the penalty of neglect so 
threatening.” 


The Philadelphia Press points out a specific instance of what 
might be achieved by the cooperation of Federal and State 
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governments in the case of the Ohio River, whose floods in some 


years cause a damage placed at $100,000,000. We read: 


“Over great areas, where there should be factory plants and vil- 
lages, there are none, because of periodical floods. If the water 
were distributed through the year there would always be nine feet 
clear for navigation over the whole river. This is lacking ovet 
much of the course much of the time. The fal) of the rivers which 
make up the Ohio, and the rivers flowing into the Ohio, if used 
through dams, would develop 3,000,000 horse-power. 

“Here are three great losses on a single river system, losses from 
flood, losses from higher freights due to lack of river navigation 
the year around, and lost horse-power. 

“Could this be saved? Mr. M. O, Leighton (chief hydrographer 
of the United States Geological Survey], in a report made to the 
{nland Waterways Commission, shows that it can be. All that is 
needed is a comprehensive plan covering six States—Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee—across 
which the rivers that make up the Ohio run. 

“Given such a plan, reservoirs could be built for $125,000,- 
ooo, taking the cost of like reservoirs elsewhere. These would 
hold the surplus flood-water and save the destruction from 
floods. The water would be turned on as needed and nine feet 
deep be kept all the year around. The rental of the horse- 
power, at $20 per horse-power 
per year, would bring about 


[May 23, 


police power. The press seem much interested in the idea of a 


“House of Governors,” and in this connection attach great impor- 


tance to Secretary Root’s address to the Conference, in the course 
of which he said : 


“The Constitution of the United States prohibits the States from 
making any agreement with each other without the consent of 
Congress, but you can make any number of agreements with the 
consent of Congress. I regard this meeting as marking a 
new departure—the beginning of an era in which the States of 
the Union will exercise their reserved powers upon a higher plane 
of patriotism and love of country than has ever existed before.” 





THE MAROONED ARTILLERY OFFICER 


ATIONAL interest is being manifested in the spectacle of a 
veteran artillery officer exiled to a deserted fort in the wilds 

of Arizona, twenty-five miles from the nearest railroad-station, 
seventy-five miles from the nearest surgeon, housed in quarters 
that are too dilapidated to keep out the wind, rain, snow, and sleet, 


and that are insanitary to the point of being a menace to health, 


all for the crime of ill-temper. 





$60,000,000. 


The officer is Col. W. F. Stew- 





“As The Engineering News 
says, if the ninety-seven reser- 
voirs needed cost $250,000,000, 
the result would pay lavish 
profits and save 15,000,000 tons 
of coal a year.” 

On the last day of the Con- 
vention it was decided that a 
similar meeting of Governors 
will be held next year, when 
the question of a permanent or- 
ganization will be considered. 
It is understood that among 
the topics to be discust next year 
will be extradition, the stand- 








art, of the Coast Artillery, and 
his exile to Arizona, it appears 
from the official correspond- 
ence, is intended to induce him 
to retire from the Army, where 
he is regarded as a trouble- 
maker. 

We have not seen any news- 
paper that advocates his restor- 
ation to the command of a 
garrison, but several are insist- 
ing that he should have the 
benefit of a fair trial, and not 
be punished in this unusual 
manner without a chance to 








ardization of laws on mar- 
riage and divorce, taxation, and 








TAFT’S BOOMERS WILL NEVER BE HAPPY TILL THEY GET 
SOMETHING LIKE THIS. 


—Le Mar in the Philadelphia Record, 


defend himself. The New 
York Sun thinks the case “is 
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A CAREFUL NURSE. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Zag?e. 





HE’S NEARLY GOT HER. 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago Zridune, 








THIRD-TERM SKETCHES. 
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IN A BAD WAY. 
—De Marin the Philadelphia Xecord. 




















GETTING TOGETHER ON CURRENCY. 
—Bowers in the Indianapolis News 


THE VICISSITUDES OF A CURRENCY BILL. 


enough to inspire positive disgust with government by feeling, 
and make one long for the pre-Rooseveltian days when the pre- 
sumption of innocence obtained in favor of every man”; and the 
New York Z£vening Post thinks the “worst side of the incident” 
is the spectacle, of our Chief Executive “denying an officer the 
right toa trial by his peers.” Says the Baltimore Suz: 


“No man should be condemned unheard. Every man, even tho 
he is an army Officer, subject to the orders of his superiors in rank, 


is entitled to a fair trial before he is condemned and punished. 
The Commander-in-Chief of the Army is continually preaching 
the doctrine of the ‘square deal.’ The officer’s friends now demand 
from the Commander-in-Chief a square deal for Colonel Stewart. 
And Senator Rayner, who gained national reputation by his de- 
fense of Admiral Schley, also the subject of persecution in high 
quarters, should see to it that Mr. Roosevelt is made to come out 


in the open, cease what looks like a petty and cruel persecution, 
and adopt a straightforward, manly course toward a subordinate 


whose lips are sealed and who can not defend himself from a 
campaign of innuendo.” 


The most authoritative and enlightening comments on the case 
appear in the President’s letter to Senator Rayner, who is cham- 
pioning the Colonel’s cause, and the Senator’s reply on the floor 
of the Senate. The President says that Colonel Stewart “is a 
nuisance in the service, being both incompetent and temperamen- 
tally unfit to exercise command over enlisted men, or to control 
other officers, or to behave with propriety when brought in contact 
with civilians.” The Colonel declines to retire unless made a 
brigadier-general, which the President declares he is “grossly un- 
fit” to be, so the present punishment was devised to force him to 
retire. The idea of a court-martial was rejected “for the reason 
that while a court-martial would undoubtedly award some punish- 
ment, it would fal) short of what was really needed, the separation 
of Colonel Stewart from active service.” “If he had consented to 
retire,” the President adds, “there would have been no punishment 
at all, and what of punishment has occurred has been purely owing 
to the insistence of the Colonel himself, tho he has been not only 
a very inefficient, but a pernicious officer, that he should be retired 
as a brigadier-general.” Further: 


“Criticism has been made of this ‘action by people who desire 


that ‘mercy ’ should be shown to Colonel Stewart, or who speak as 
if he had been ‘tyrannized’ over. In effect this criticism is a de- 


mand that Colonel Stewart be kept in some position where he can 


himself tyrannize over subordinates who are helpless to resist this 
tyranny unless it becomes overt to a degree which he has been care- 
ful not to permit, The very persons who are apt to clamor against 
corrective measures when employed against enlisted men who need 
them, or to be jealous of the actions of officers of the Army when 
the right is on their side in controversies with civilians, have now 
demanded improper favoritism for Colonel Stewart, altho his is a 
case in which the officer has really treated enlisted men and 


subordinate officers improperly, and has in actual fact behaved 
improperly toward civilians.” 


The President details several cases where Colonel Stewart be- 
came embroiled with subordinates and civilians, including one 


where he kept a lieutenant in an undesirable post something like 
the one he is now occupying himself, and says: 


“The facts above given show that Colonel Stewart is entitled to 
no consideration whatever; that he ought to be retired from the 
Army forthwith, and that to adopt any other disposition of the 
case than that which has actually been adopted would .be unfair 
to the interests of the Army and particularly unfair to the interests 
of the enlisted men and unjust to the civilians at any post to which 
he might be assigned. 

“Now as to your suggestion as toa trial. For the reasons given 
above, and also in the memorandum which I herewith forward, 
there is no point in having a court-martial. At present I do not 
see how a court of inquiry could be of use, for 1 do not see how 
any court of inquiry would express an opinion to which I should 
pay more heed than to the judgment of Generals Wade, Grant, 
Murray, Duvall, and Davis, in accordance with whose recommen- 
dations I have acted. You say it is only by a court of inquiry that 
we ‘could ascertain the truth or untruth of the charges.’ I feel 
that the truth of the charges has been established beyond the possi- 
bility of upsetting, by the reports quoted in the body of my letter. 
I will, however, consider this matter of a court of inquiry carefully 
before making a final decision; but at present I am not inclined to 
view the proceedings with favor . Ido not understand your 
allusion to a joint resolution by Congress; such measures as those 
taken in this case are purely within the scope of the President’s 
duties and authority. The course followed in this case is the 
course which will hereafter be followed, to the great benefit of the 


Army, in a}) such cases; Jetters to this effect have already been 
addrest to the commanding officers of the several departments.” 


In his reply Senator Rayner quotes phrases from the Presi- 


dent’s letter to show that the Colone)'s exile is considered a “ pun- 
ishment,” and then quotes several authorities to show that 
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“punishments can not legally be inflicted at the wil) of commanders 
—that they can be administered only in execution of the approved 
sentences of military courts ” (Winthrop). Senator Rayner accord- 
ingly has introduced a joint reso)ution ca}}ing for a court of inquiry 
on the case. 

Considerable amusement was caused in the Senate by the Sena- 
tor’s thinly veiled satire on the President in his references to 
Colonel Stewart’s unfortunate “temperamental infirmities, certain 
peculiarities of disposition that manifest themselves whenever 
there is any opposition to the display of individualism.” The 


Senator went on: 


“The President has come to the conclusion that Colonel Stewart 
is aman who wants to have his own way. Whenever there is a 
controversy between himself and others, imitating the example of 
the Constitutional Commander of the Army, he wants to dominate 
the situation, that he has his own ideas about his public duties, 
and that he does not propose to be interfered with in the perform- 
ance of them. 

“Those are not the charges, Mr. President, that Colonel Stewart 
makes against the President, but the charges that the President 
makes against Colonel Stewart.”’ 


The Senator closed his speech with this strong condemnation of 
the President’s course : 


“In all the days of the common law, since star-chamber process 
passed into oblivion, no precedent can be found for such a prac- 
tise. If we have a military code in this country that permits with- 
out a hearing the humiliation of an officer of the Army, that strips 
him of his command without notice of his alleged delinquency, 
that without a charge against his character or his courage or his 
honor can banish him to solitary exile and offer him the alterna- 
tive of retirement or acceptance of this punishment, if he can be 
driven from one abandoned post to another, and when he asks for 
the charges that have been made against him can be denied the 
right to have any information upon the subject, if this is the law 
of the land, then the law of the land is a disgrace to the land and 
ought to be obliterated from the statute-book; and I venture to 
say that if this be its true interpretation, it is an instrument of des- 
potism that has no counterpart among any ‘other people claiming 
to be civilized or under any other government purporting to be 
iree.’” 

















From * Harper’s Weekly.” Copyrighted 1908 by Harper & Brothers, 
ALMOST THERE. 
—Rogersin Harper's Weekly. 





;May 23 


The whole trouble might have been avoided, some think, by the 
display of more tact and less temper in dealing with the refracto 
Colonel. Says the Washington correspondent of the New wae 
Evening Post: 


“Tt is pointed out by officers in the War Department that a score 
of duties could have been found for Colonel Stewart which would 
have kept him nominally employed and at the same time removed 
him from direct contact with the line of the Army and command 


over troops. Hemight have been ordered to write a history of the 
coast artillery, or to have made a comparative study of the ranges 


of big guns. General MacArthur was ordered to Milwaukee to 
spend the remaining days of his service in writing out the reports 
of his observations of the Russian-Japanese war. It seems that 
any one might have seen that sending a coast-artillery colonel] to 
an abandoned infantry post in Arizona had all the dramatic quali- 
ties to command public attention and enlist popular sympathy.” 





TO RAISE RAILWAY RATES 


HE advance in freight rates proposed by the Eastern railroads 

will mean an increase in cost of living of $1.75 per annum to 

each of the 80,000,000 inhabitants of the United States, asserts the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association. According to this remark- 
able statement the increased rates will raise the present gross 
freight revenue of the roads east of the Mississippi and north of the 
Ohio “from approximately $1,000,000,000 to $1,400,000,000.” The 
proposal of the railroad managers to advance freight rates is 
reported to be the result of an alleged falling off of more 
than 10 per cent, in the gross income of the railroads. It is ad- 
mitted that this course has been decided upon by the lines east of 
Chicago, altho it is not yet certain when the new rates will go into 
effect. Already representative manufacturing and shipping inter- 
ests are making themselves heard in indignant protest, which is 
echoed by a large section of the press. Thus the New York £ve- 
ning Post finds something almost ludicrous in the argument “that 
railroad freight rates ought to be increased because business is 
bad,” and believes it eminently “fit for the plot of a Gilbert and 
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INEFFECTIVE OPPOSITION. 
—B. S. in the Columbia (S. C.) Staté. 


TWO VIEWS OF THE BRYAN BOOM. 
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THE FLEET IN SAN FRANCISCO BAY. 


Sullivan opera.” “If a railroad can recoup its losses from trade 
depression by advancing prices,” it adds, “then so can any other 
industry in which fair play and honest competition prevail.” 
“The plea that railroads can not further reduce expenses so as to 
escape loss, and must therefore advance rates to enlarge their in- 
come,” says 7hke Journal of Commerce, “is hardly acceptable.” 
We read further : 


“It may be admitted that the railroads are in some respects in 
an exceptional position, but there are economic principles that 
apply to them as well was to others. In the time of prosperous 
activity and advancing prices their expenses increased largely. 
The wages of labor were raised and the cost of materials and sup- 
plies advanced. The point was reached after a while where the 
increase in expenses was out of proportion to that in volume of 
business and the revenue from it. Net earnings did not keep pace 
relatively with gross receipts. During this period of rising prices 
and wages there was no general advance in rates, but so long as 
the full tide of traffic continued there was no hardship in that. 
The volume and density of traffic was such as to make up for in- 
creased expenses so long as the roads kept in condition to handle 
their traffic and avoid loss from congestion and delay. There was 
an improvement in dividends and an expansion of capital which 
was not justified in all cases. 

“It was only when the reaction came that the pinch was felt, 
but that was when it began to be felt among producers and shippers 
as wellascarriers. Thenormal process of relief in transportation, 
as well as in manufacturing and trading, lies in economizing ex- 
pense and not in increasing charges, which tends to restrain recov- 
ery from depression instead of helping it. Cost should come down 
in the lowering of prices and wages until the strain is relieved.” 


“Unfortunately the railroads can not consider the question from 
the viewpoint of abstraction,” remarks the New York G7ode, ina 
somewhat spirited defense of the railway official’s standpoint. It 
says of the railroads: 


“They are up against a practical situation. Speaking roughly, 
70 per cent. of the gross income of the railways of this country 
goes for operating expenses—for wages of employees and for sup- 
plies. To suggestions of railway managers that saving be effected 
in wages Mr. Gompers and the heads of the railway brotherhoods, 
supported apparently by the President of the United States and 
public sentiment, reply that under no circumstances will they en- 
tertain such a proposal. Likewise sellers of stee), of timber, of 
fuel and the other supplies the railways consume sternly refuse to 
lower prices.... Of the remaining 30 percent. of gross railway 
income approximately 15 per cent. goes to pay interest on bonds 
and in other fixt charges. This sum is not reducible—the railways 
must pay every dollar when due or else go into the hands of re- 
ceivers. Of-theremaining 15 per cent. 8 per cent. goes for taxes, 
which States will not reduce, for improvements that can not be 
discontinued if service is to go on for good, and for miscellaneous 
expenditure. Approximately but 7 per cent. of the gross income 
of the railways is left for dividends to stockholders or to add to 
surpluses to provide for the needs of lean years... ... ‘ 

“Tt is generally assumed to bea principle of business that income 


must equal outgo and a little more. Those who are fluent in 
finding fault with the railroads are dumb when they are asked 
why this law should not also operate in the railway business.” 





OUR “HEROES” AT SAN FRANCISCO 


id the sailor boys of the big fleet at San Francisco had saved 
the nation in the wild wrack of battle they could scarcely be 
received with more enthusiasm than the people.of California are 
showing. The editors are ransacking the dictionaries for superla- 
tives. “As the fleet itself is the ultimate expression of organized 
human force,” exclaims the San Francisco Chronicle, “so its per- 
sonnel represents the ultimate of manliness, courage, and skill,” 
and “in no other human service,” it goes on, “can be found men 
more patriotic in devotion to duty or more competent in the dis- 
charge of that duty.” In the midst of all the furor, however, the 
San Francisco Argonaut rises to make a few remarks that resem- 
ble an icicle unexpectedly applied to the spine of a fever patient. 
“We hope that we will not be accused of bad manners,” it observes, 
“if we take the opportunity to point out some anomalies in the 
tremendous hubbub over the Atlantic fleet.” To quote further: 


“We are receiving the men of this fleet from Admiral Evans 
down to galley-boys with all the honors due to conquering heroes, 
while as a matter of fact nobody has done anything of a heroic 
sort. These gallants in blue have done nothing more than in obe- 
dience to orders and in holiday fashion to sail round from Hamp- 
ton Roads to San Francisco, stopping conveniently for feasting 
and dancing and for chucking the girls of half a dozen countries 
under their dimpled chins. Asa maneuver the voyage has been 
most interesting ;,as a frolic it has been a vast and stupendous 
success. But looking at the whole incident in dead sober serious- 
ness, there has been nothing about it in the leastwise difficult or 
heroic, calling for special gratitude or even acknowledgment on 
the part of the public... .... 

“The real significance of this cruise into Pacific waters is politi- 
cal rather than martial. A situation arose in which it seemed neces- 
sary to impress the world with the intention of the United States 
to have its legitimate share in the control of the Pacific Ocean re- 
garded as a field of human enterprise. Russia had in recent years 
asserted claims at odds at certain points with the interest and the 
dignity of the United States. Japan, having struck a mighty blow 
at the power of Russia, had taken a tone that did not set well in 
the view of the civilized world, and especially of the United States, 
with respect to Pacific Ocean affairs. Those who speak for the 
public opinion of Japan—if there be any such thing in that country 
—had developed a spirit of ‘sassiness’ toward things American 
which jarred somewhat upon our national sensibilities. And then 
there appeared some question on the part of the older nations of 
Europe as to just what part the United States proposed to play 
in the rising world of the Pacific Ocean. On the whole it seemed 
a good time to do something that would indicate not only to Japan 
and Russia, but to all the other countries of the earth, that the 
United States proposes to have a finger or possibly a whole hand 
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in the Pacific pie. The voyage of the battle-ship fleet was happily 
and wisely conceived, first as an answer to questions declared and 
implied, second as an assertion of national purpose in the Pacific 
Ocean, third as a visible mark of the power of the United States 
upon the sea.” 





SOCIALISM AS A WORKING FORCE 


HE nomination of Eugene V. Debs for President by the 
Socialist National Convention in session in Chicago last 
week attracts little attention in the “ capitalistic” press, altho the 


Chicago Soczalist claims 





that “ such an opportuni- 
ty as has never before 
come to the Socialists of 
this or any other country ” 
now lies before the So- 
cialist party in the United 
States. The election, it 
says, comes “at a time 
when capitalism has bro- 
ken down,” and when 
the labor-unions are be- 
ing forced by conditions 
to abandon the principle 
of “no politics in the 
unions.” Neither Mr. 
Gompers, the Independ- 
ence League, nor either 
of the “two old capitalist 
parties,” says The Social- 
zst, is able to help labor 
in its present crisis. On 
the other hand, it adds: 














“The Socialists, ap- 
pealing to the recogni- 
For the third time Socialist nominee for tion of the existence of a 


President of the United States. Benjamin ' : 
Hanford, of New York,was nominated for class struggle and point- 


Vice-President. ing out the only pos- 

sible way of ending that 
struggle, go into this campaign at a time when that struggle 
has reached a sharpness and brutality such as have never before 
been known. The organized workers of America have been 
flaunted, defied, and outraged by the ruling class. The supreme 
judicial, and therefore supreme power in every way, has wiped out 


EUGENE V. DERS, 


[May 23, 


rights that have been supposed to be long ago secured. The trade- 
union treasuries have been placed in the power of their en 
trade-union officials have been imprisoned, trade-union w 
have been destroyed and their members left defenseless. . 

“All this is taking place in the midst of an intellectual atmos- 
phere permeated with Socialist sentiment. For the last two years 
the United States has been turning out more Socialist books than 
any other nation on earth. It has left Germany, long the leader 
far behind in this respect. The whole environment is electric with 
Socialist sentiment and Socialist thought.” 


emies, 
eapons 


The New York G/ode, however, while admitting that the Social- 
ist movement in the United States is “ not negligible,” points out 
that it would not be more harmful to neglect it than to “magnify it 
out of all proportion to its actual relations.” 

Of the strength and meaning of Socialism as an international force 
Mr. George Allen England draws a striking picture in 7he Review 
of Reviews (May). Mr. England, himself a Socialist, not only 
gives the essential facts regarding the world movement of Social- 
ism, but he also tells enthusiastically of the success which the 
Socialists themselves believe they have accomplished. “Socialism 
is in no sense a fixt, motionless entity,” the writer asserts, “which 
may be ticketed and laid by for future reference. It is a flux, a 
flow—a movement, not an institution.” From the inception of 
the International Socialist party in London in 1864, “when its 
formation caused hardly a ripple on the troubled surface of the 
world waters,” the writer goes on to explain the growth of the 
movement into an international force. Of the work of the per- 
manent international bureau at Brussels we read: 


“In time of war, for instance, the bureau has already put a dam- 
per on hostilities by proclaiming the identity of interests between 
the working-classes of the countries involved. Once this work can 
be thoroughly completed, war will end, for without the proletariat 
to fight, war is a physical impossibility....... 

“At the time of the Algeciras affair the Kaiser was summarily 
plucked back from what might have been a decidedly glorious and 
successful war with France by the stand taken at Brussels—the 
threat of a general strike if hostilities began—and the war talk had 
to be dropt like a hot potato. Norway and Sweden effected their 
recent separation without bloodshed through the intervention of 
Brussels, ‘cette main de fer dans un gant de velours.’ And when 
the Czar begged men and money from his cousins of Germany and 
Austria to crush revolution within his borders he ran fair into an 
effective, organized opposition from Brussels which effectually 
cooled the good offices of his allies.” 


The Socialist party is “ far and away the largest political unit, 
not only of to-day, but of any time,” Mr. England believes, To 











First Latest 
Recorded 7 Recorded 
Country. Year. Vote. Year. Vote. 
Argentina........... 04 Pe eee 1903 5 ,000* 
ustria...........-.. 1895 90,000 1907 1,005,000 
Australia seis tate See oh hiss en ee 1904 440,000 
Belgtiem............: 169s 334,500 1904 ° 500,000* 
Bulgaria............. AE, | | * oe lees 1gco 10,000* 
CRs scaly et 's.8 9:45 “tt Te 1905 2,867 
LS ee 1872 315 1906 76,612 
ee ee a 1907 280,000 
PRN cin wie vis vice a 1885 30,000 1906 1,120,000 
Co eee 1867 30,000 1907 3,251,005 
Great Britain......... 1895 55,000 1906 342,196T 
7 eee ies Ames 1go5 65,743 
_ DE eee: 20,000 1904 301,525 
Lememburg.... 260+ eee Se OC eek 1903 40,000 
Norway gh 5 aR I bc J i eaters 1903 24,774 
ee ee ae Waa Beers 1905 30,000* 
SS, ee 1893 7,0¢0 1907 9,000 
SE en oe 1905 26,083 
Switzerland.......... 1890 13,500 1905 64,384* 
United States. se oe BBO 2,064 1904 442,402¢ 
2otals...... 1 eee ee 582,379 8,006,591 

* Estimated. 

+ Estimate of The Labor Leader. In regard to the French and English representation the fact should 
be noted that the figures here given include a number of ditierent factions, of more or less radicalism, all, 
however, imbued with the Socialist philosophy. In England it is impossible to determine precisely what 
part of the labor vote is purely Socialist,—i.e., cast for the ‘‘Social-Democratic Federation,''—since the 
Independent Labor party is not_a Socialist body, tho expressly Socialistic in principle, while the Labor 
Representative Committee is “‘ Practically’ Socialistic, and the Fabian or Economic Socialists are elected as 
** Radicals.” ‘ 

t Including Socialist-Labor party vote. : 

$ Referring to the second house in bicameral] bodies. 


verify this statement the writer quotes 
Socialists in 


the accompanying revised table from 
taatnatanen. jonmaan: Josiah Strong’s “Social Progress,” 


gin 120 2 which gives some idea of the political 
23 «75 er and journalistic strength of the world 
oe x 8 . movement 
° 189 . 
ae mess pif Significant as the strength of So- 
a ” 235 = cialism is thus portrayed, the wri- 
ad 397 59 ter believes the steady rate of growth 
55 179 5 = 
6 “ 100 13 is of even greater importance. He 
an - 92 says: 
7 4 oe s : 
> a | 17 F or 
r “ 130 ze “The Socialist movement grows 
s “ a30 oa with comparative steadiness, and never 
; * 5 on the whole loses any ground once 
ees oe ee gained. ... Persecution has never had 
5318 “ 5,748 648 any other effect on the movement than 


immensely to stimulate its growth... . 
Here in tangible form stands a body 
conceived, organized, brought into 
being not only through the worker’s 
own unaided efforts, but also in de- 
spite of the most persistent, far-reach- 
ing, and unscrupulous opposition that 








TABLE SHOWING POLITICAL STRENGTH OF SOCIALISM. 


the werld’s ruling classes have been 
able to devise.” 
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FOREIGN COMMENT 


DECAY OF THE BRITISH NAVY 


UST at a time when England is astounding the world with her 
J huge Dreadnoughts and planning even more powerful fighters, 
a trenchant writer in the weighty and well-informed ational Re- 
view (London) comes forward with the claim that this dazzling 
display of strength is being made by sacrificing the smaller ships 
of the navy and driving many officers and men out of the service. 
Such a policy he declares suicidal. This writer, who signs him- 
self “St. Barbara,” says the British Admiralty have been trying to 
throw dust in the eyes of the public by talking economy and build- 
ing marine monsters, and they have “very cleverly contrived to 
secure the even passionate advocacy of the free and independent 
press ” ofthecountry. “The First Sea Lord was complimented by 
his friends in the press upon his talent for making ‘ picturesque 
phrases *” when he invented the catchword “economy with effi- 
ciency.” “This was the text of an elaborate Admiralty manifesto 
designed to prove that the less ships there were in the navy (econ- 
omy), the stronger it was (efficiency).” By what Mr. Balfour in 
1904 styled a “courageous stroke of the pen,” “155 ships were 
swept off the active list. Cruisers, sloops, and gunboats, the peace 
patrol of the Empire, were swept from all seas.” St. Barbara 
enlarges on this point as follows: 


“Now, what were the results as regards the defense of the Em- 
pire? Among the vessels discarded were whole squadrons of val- 
uable cruisers and patrol-ships. Some were sold for the price of 
scrap-iron. Others have been furtively brought back into service. 
In the mean time the flag practically disappeared from distant sta- 
tions. The peace patrol was not even considered. Commerce 
was left to take care of itself. The public became partially con- 
scious of the full extent of the mischief at the time of the earth- 
quake in Jamaica, when the American Navy intervened in the ab- 
sence of British ships, and Sir Frank Swettenham was sacrificed 
to that abject fear of America, which is a permanent obsession of 
the present Government. Again, when the Sultan of Zanzibar was 
forced to ask for British protection, it was Germany who sent a 
cruiser.” 


More serious still is the fact that personnel of the Navy is suffer- 














WILLIAM I1. AS EUROPEAN CHAUFFEUR. 


ALL IN CHORUS—“ We nearly came to grief at those two curves. 
For heaven's sake, Billy, be more careful at the next turn.” 


—U/k (Berlin). 


ing and naval officers, for the first time in English history, are 
advertising for civil employment. Thus St. Barbara writes: 


“In the mean time the one vital factor of naval strength, without 
which Dreadnoughts are no better than walnut-shells, has been, 
and is being, fatally impaired. They are the men, the men, and 
always the officers and men, who should be the first considera- 
tion. There must be enough men, and they must be trained to the 
utmost pitch. But what is the case? After a reduction of 3,000 
men the figure stands where it stood last year. In the mean time 


enormous ships are being put into commission, each requiring a° 


complement. In order to supply it, older ships must be laid up, 
when they will speedily rot. The sea-training of the men has been 
reduced. The nucleus crew system, whatever its theoretical value, 
has not even fulfilled its own conditions. The personnel have 
been so reduced that they are constantly shifted from ship to ship, 
losing all interest in their work and destroying their training. 
The short-service system has brought an element of weakness into 
the service, and increases unemployment ashore. For the first 
time the ‘want places ’ columns of the newspapers contain the names 
of naval men. The standing disgrace of the Army has spread to 
the Navy. The Coastguard, the finest reserve, the invaluable 
guardians of the coast, have been reduced, and are threatened with 
abolition. The Marines have been reduced, and are (secretly) 
being still further cut down.” 


Even the big ships have no docks to hold them,—* seven Dread- 
noughts and three cruiser-battle-ships—the result of the craze for 
big ships—and not a dock east of Portsmouth into which they can 
go.” A navy, and a strong navy, is necessary for England if she 
would maintain her colonies and escape the lot of Belgium. Eng- 
land is Elisha, and the ravens that feed her are the colonies. No 
navy, no colonies, says St. Barbara, and no colonies, good-by to 


England’s greatness. To quote his words: 


“The colonies might conceivably exist apart from England ; but 
under no circumstances could the England we know exist apart 
from her colonies. Long ago England sold her birthright for hard 
cash. She was once self-sufficing. She is now even as Elisha 
was in hiscave. The prophet was fed by a miracle. England, in 
the glorious days of Cobden, expected a miracle. It did not hap- 
pen, so that she had to train her own ravens, the while that little 











ETHEL ROOSEVELT AS LOCOMOTIVE-DRIVER. 
F1irREMAN—“ Be careful, Miss—we are just approaching the danger- 
ous entrance into the Chicago depot,” 


Miss ETHEL—“ That is exactly what Iam preparing for” 
—Uzlk (Berlin). 
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Elishas appeared in the cave and multiplied exceedingly, until 
Elisha was crowded. ...... 

“The other nations contemplated this singular spectacle, and 
kept their own counsel. They decided to make the cash, while 
keeping their birthright. Now we have a little island of some 
forty-three million inhabitants and diminishing natural resources 
and a falling birth-rate, desperately fighting lusty great nations of 
sixty and seventy million vigorous people with vast untouched 
resources and a rising birth-rate. The only hope of the proud 
little island lies in her vast possessions overseas, with which she 
can match the world. Apart from these, what is the use of her ? 
She is a practicable clearing-house, a good banker, and a pleasant 
playground for the rich, a hell for the poor. She has a reasonable 
prospect of becoming a polity like (let us say) Belgium.” 





AMERICA BEING SHAPED BY ITS 
SCHOOLS 


WRITER in the London 7zmes who professes to have spent 
“a year among the Americans” thinks that the school, and 


not the home, is the great formative force in American character. 


Children are allowed every liberty in their homes, but they obtain 
the great training for life in the schools. Even the schools are in 
danger of being corrupted by paternalism, by the free supply of 
books, clothing, food, and even eye-glasses. This is the greatest 
menace to the strength and independence of American manhood, 
he thinks. Of the home and school he remarks: 

“While American family life has a pervasive quality of tender 
devotion and considerate courtesy unexcelled in any land, and the 
moral standards retain much of the potency of their puritanic ori- 
gin, the puritanic severity has entirely disappeared from the family 
discipline ; and in nearly every home in which I have been, whether 
of the rich or the poor, the children were the masters of the house, 
believing as a principle that everything turns upon them, and see- 
ing, in any rare order that might come to limit their encroachments, 
an abuse of power, an arbitrary act. . . . And I failed to under- 
stand how the children grew into law-abiding citizens until I left 
the home and went into the school. There I found them, by arule 
which is impersonal and invariable—as domestic rule should be 
—learning obedience, order, integrity in work, stedfastness in spite 
of moods, and submission to the rightful demand upon each indi- 
vidual of the entire community in order to the harmonious action 
of all.-.Thus, by a discipline that is ethical and is maintained 
during the formative years. the children acquire the social and 
civic. habits, and are formed for liberty—not the false liberty 
allowed in the home, Which, if unchecked in the school, would 
breedslawlggsaess and chaos, but the liberty of wor, of service, 
and of growth.” 


This author mentions further that he heard it argued that as 
school-children in certain grades received free books, they should 


also have free food and clothing. With free clothing they are 


already supplied in some States. He notes with surprize that 
the Board of Education in New York did not reject this proposal 


on the principle that it would foster the spirit of unwholesome 
paternalism and destroy the independence both of parents and 
children, but merejy on the ground that the Board was already un- 


able “to raise sufficient funds for other and necessary work.” The 
essay Closes as follows : 


“Eternal vigilance will be required to prevent the growth in 
America of paternalism pf the most complete and demoralizing 
kind. The combined evils of trusts and municipal corruption 
which are being eradicated are less disastrous than this evil will 
prove if it is allowed to take root; for it would affect every indi- 
vidual in the nation and breed manikins where, if anywhere, men 
of unimpaired independence, individuality, and force are required. 
As it is, there are many who fear that, by ‘electives,’ ‘ coeduc ition,’ 
the great preponderance of women teachers, and the lack of relig- 
ious teaching in the schools and colleges, the educational system 
is threatening the virility of the nation.” 
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RUSSIA’S NEW PACIFIC-RAILROAD 
ADVENTURE 


NFEELING critics of the Russian bureaucracy ordinarily 
view any new Russian enterprise in the light of a fresh op- 


portunity for official graft. The recent proposal to spend $2,000.- 


000,000 in naval construction called out some sarcastic comments 


on the rich pickings this tremendous expenditure would afford. 
The project was defeated, but only to be followed by a new plan 
to build an “all-Russian” railway-line to Vladivostok, 1,300 miles 
long, at immense cost. In support of this scheme the Government 
and its organs point out that the present line to Vladivostok tray- 
erses Manchuria, and that under the Portsmouth peace treaty the 
Manchurian railroad can not be used for strategic or military pur- 
poses ; that the Joss of Manchuria means also the loss of her great 
wheat-fields and food supplies in case of war; that without a rail- 
road on Russian territory to Vladivostok the whole Russian 
position beyond Lake Baikal is jeopardized, and that the invalu- 
able Pacific provinces will be perpetually exposed to seizure by 
any enemy. Another argument is that the Chinese Government 
is sure to exercise her reserved right to purchase the Manchurian 
lines thirty years hence, for her sovereign rights are now safe and 
her policy is more and more markedly nationalistic and anti-West- 
ern. Would it be worthy of a great Power to pursue a policy of 
drift and make no provision for the future of the Pacific territories? 

With regard to colonization, Premier Stolypine says that the 
territory to be opened by the new line will add 40,000,000 acres of 
corn-lands to the national resources. The majority of the Douma 
believe that this land can be sold profitably to settlers, and that 
mineral wealth is certain to be found in the rugged mountains of the 
Usuri districts. The opponents of the scheme consider all this 
pure speculation and fancy. Russia, they hold, has more impera- 


tive tasks to undertake. The S/ovo (St. Petersburg) says to the 
Octoberists : 


“You have already decided to bury universal elementary edu- 


cation, the reform of the courts, the schemes of adequate famine 
relief, agrarian reform, and now you propose to divert hundreds of 


millions to a premature, unnecessary, costly scheme of railway- 
building in the unexplored wilderness.” 


Other opponents of the plan speak of the financial obstacles in 
the way, the weakness of Russian credit, the effect on the securi- 
ties held abroad. The bill, however, seems certain to become 


law. At first the scheme seemed even more chimerical than the 


naval program ; opposition sprang up in every quarter, even among 
the Rightists and Moderates in the Douma. But the pressure of 
the bureaucracy and the Ministry secured for the project the sup- 
port of a majority of deputies, and recently, after an exciting de- 
bate which reminded Russia of the stormy days of the “radical” 
Doumas, a bil) for the construction of the so-called Amur Railroad 
passed the Lower House of the Russian “ Parliament” by a decisive 
preponderance of votes, tho to the last the Conservatives and 
friends of the old order fought it as vehemently as did the Radi- 
cals and Leftists. 

The Amur line will branch off from the Siberian system at a 
point west of Chita, follow the course of the river ina semicircular 
sweep and unite with the Usuri road at Khabarovsk. The Gov- 
ernment estimates the cost of construction at $120,000,000, but this 
estimate is ridiculed by many. The Amur line is to be 1,300 miles 
long, and there are mountains to be cut through, heavy bridge- 
work to be done, and many other physical difficulties to be over- 
come. 

The fiercest attacks on the scheme are made by M. Menshikoff, 
a foe of radicalism and revolution, in the Vovoye Vremya, whose 
leading writer he has been for years, and that paper itself, edi- 
torially, has but half-heartedly advocated it. 
Menshikoff article : 


To quote from a 
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“Let us ask, Against whom are we to defend the East? Japa- 

nese, Chinese, Americans may be covetous of it, but just now the 

deadliest enemy of that far-off territory are we ourselves. 

“They talk about strategic railroads, fortresses to protect them, 
defensive preparations, loans. But what if the Amur line should 
involve us in another war ? What if we should build it not for our- 
selves, but for a dear neighbor, as happened to the Manchurian 
line in its southern half? What if the road, intended to attract 
Russian settlers, should bring about an influx of Chinese to the 
territory traversed by it? . . . Particularly untrustworthy are the 
financial calculations of the Ministry. The line, when built, will 
not at once begin to pay even current expenses. There will be 
heavy annual deficits, estimated at $3,000,000 a year. At the end of 
twenty years the road will have cost about $250,000,000 at the least. 

“But will the road even then secure our Pacific possessions 
against attack? Not atall. It will still be necessary to spend 
hundreds of millions on ‘defense’—on war-ships, fortresses, 
railroad-guards, etc.”—TZyranslations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


ITALIAN REVOLT AGAINST THE 
HUSBAND 


HE Italian woman’s revolt against marital authority has noth- 

ing to do with regard either to conjugal morality, properly 

so called, or political rights, says a writer inthe 7riduna (Rome). 
He is commenting on the results of the great Women’s Congress, 
recently held at Rome. People in that city, he remarks, dare not 
discuss the subject of divorce, and when Ellen Key, the Swedish 
writer, “the sweet and wise propagandist of the laws of love and 
of the emancipation of woman,” asked him “why a campaign in 
favor of divorce was not inaugurated in Italy,” he answered, “men 
and women, government and Parliament, taboo the subject.” The 


women’s revolt against the Italian marriage law is not on senti- 




















CUPID, THE EUROPEAN DRUMMER, SHOWING HIS SAMPLES. 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin), 


mental, but on commercial, grounds. At the Congress referred to 
above, a resolution was passed which embodied the principles of 


this revolt and ran as follows: “This Congress votes that the 
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supreme authority of the husband in the marital contract ought to 
be abolished.” 

This resolution was explained at the Congress by Dr. Vivante, 
professor of commercial law in the University of Rome, who 
claims that Italian wives suffer great wrong from the fact that they 
can not manage their own estates, property, dowry, or the product 
of their own earnings. This has an evil effect on the social and 
moral progress of women 
in Italy. To quote his 





words: 


“Those who are occu- 
pied with the question of 
woman’s rights in Italy 
feel that the greatest ob- 
stacle to a solution of 
the problem lies in the 
tameness and indolence 
of women who resign 
themselves calmly _ to 
their lot. This supine 
and servile renunciation 
of all hopes of a better 
legal status springs, in 
my opinion, from the 
subtile, insidious . influ- 
ence of marital authority. 
Taken in its main fea- 
tures, the institution of 
this authority implies the 
complete subordination 
of the wife to the husband 
in all financial and patri- 
monial matters. I have frequently asked ladies of high fortune 
what their rights were, and they have invariably replied, those that 
their husbands accorded to them. It is upon this idea that the 
education of young girls is based. They must please their hus- 
bands, support their opinions, and belittle themselves so as to fall 
in with marital authority. If ever they gain their own way they 
must do so through a sort of seductiveness, or by the tricks of 
wheedling or an apparent deference which disguises their perti- 
nacity of purpose. This, of course, does not apply to unmarried 
women ; but as all girls are brought up with a view to matrimony 
and utter subjection to a husband, the result is that women in gen- 
eral, and especially Italian women, are totally lacking in the inde- 
pendent power of acting for themselves. They have not those 
qualities of initiative and of resistance which are indispensable 
conditions of all efficient cooperation in civil progress.” 

















THE AMERICAN MILLIONAIRE. 


“Thave bought my wife a private railroad- 
ear, a yacht, and a dirigible balloon—-what do 
you think she wants now? A divorce.” 


--Ulk (Berlin). 


The professor looks forward to the day when women will be 


free. They began by being wives of capture; they advanced to 
the position of slaves by purchase; Tertullian calls them “minis- 
ters of delight ” ; Schopenhauer boldly pronounced them the “ infe- 
rior sex.” They are, however, destined, even in Italy, to become not 
only the equals, but the rivals, sometimes even the superiors, of man, 


Dr. Vivante illustrates this hope in the following glowing terms : 


“When once the wife has shaken herself free from this position 
of mere tutelage, she will be able to engage in business of various 
sorts for which she is best adapted, such as artistic industries, 
clothing industries, furniture, or cultivation of flowers, occupying 
herself the head place in her business. I see her in her new con- 
dition moving with glances of loving interest amid her looms, her 
machinery, her plants, selecting with admirable sagacity every 
workman for the post where he can do the best work. I see her 
pass from the workshop to the home for retired workers, the 
school, the infirmary, applying to the whole sphere of her activity 
tnat ideal power of superintendence which is only to be obtained 
by science and the inspiration of hope... . In her free compe- 
tition with the other sex she will occupy the place in life for which 
she is best fitted. The world is not made for men and husbands 
only, but for the untrammeled development of both sexes. But by 
taking this position woman will also help to elevate man, the wife 
the husband, because the best way to bring about the survival of the 
fittest men is to promote rivalry between the two sexes in the strug- 
gle for existence.”— 7rans/ation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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OUR LESSON TO INDIA 


pence seems fated to be pointed out either as a model or 
a warning to older nations. Its rich men, as well as its 


great men and its strong men, have been and are ever on the lips 


or in the journalism of every foreign country. Japan has imitated 
our people, China has sent students to spy out the secrets of our 
prosperity or to share it, and even England has sent delegations of 
artizans and teachers to learn our methods. Now at last the most 
conservative, the proudest, the most literary and religious of all 


Asiatic peoples is pointing to America as an example of what 
energy and toil have done on a continent which Anglo-Saxons 


found populatéd by utter savages. The eminent characteristic 


of the American people is their respect for labor and for the com- 
petence and independence which industry secures, says Mr. Saint 
Nihal Sing, writing in The Hindustan Review (Allahabad). To 
quote his words: 


“The American theory is that all wealth, advancement, strength, 
and refinement, in a national sense, ultimately rest on labor. A 
man must work or he will starve. . . . Workingmen who in India 
would obtain scant respect, probably be socially ostracized, in 
America have equal social and political advantages with those en- 
gaged in the so-called genteel or learned professions. Not that 
there is no caste in the United States, only the exclusive set is very 
limited in number and extent. Honest work, of whatever charac- 
ter, is respected in that land. Here lies an essential difference 
between India and America.” 


Poverty in India is acquiesced in, and the humble trade of the 
father furnishes a career to which the son naturally resigns him- 
self. The employment of women in the professions is unknown in 
India. Caste and tradition perpetuate poverty. But Mr. Saint 
Nihal Sing adds: 


“Opportunities and conditions in America are such that poverty, 
instead of pinching, dwarfing, and limiting the rising generation, 
proves an invaluable spur, enlarging and ennobling their minds 
and setting them free. It is computed that more than 8o per cent. 
of the college students in America come from the village and the 
farm—that fully 90 per cent. of the possessors of palaces in the 
United States were conceived in poverty and brought up in penury 
and want. It is no exaggeration to say that the wealth of the con- 
tinent to-day is under the control of men raised on farms or bred 
in mechanics’ cottages—men who as boys were, so to speak, with- 
out opportunities and, if born in India under the present circum- 
stances, would have gone without education and a chance to rise 
in the world. The men who made vast fortunes in the United 
States during the past twenty-five years were, as a rule, not worth 
a dollar when they began the world. Statisticians heve estimated 
that out of the twenty-five millionaires in the United States Senate 
at Washington, D. C., at least twenty made their own fortunes 
during the last three decades. They are men who in the most 
literal sense of the word owe their prosperity to grim poverty.” 


While America is developing her natural resources, India, we 
are told, is at a standstill because the Hindu will take no chances. 
As Mr. Sing remarks : 


“The American people are imbued with a spirit to risk. The 
American is willing to treat money merely asa seed. He is pre- 
pared to take the chance of sowing the seed. The harvest may 
come. It may not arrive. The Yankee, however, always has the 
spirit to take the chance or to ‘risk it,’ as he familiarly puts it. In 
this trait of character the American beats the worl]d. 

“ Herein lies an essential difference between India and America. 
To-day we in Hindustan are learning that our country, tho prob- 
ably the most ancient country in the world, is not without its op- 
portunities. Of late years we have come to realize that there are 
wonderful possibilities for the development of mineral and other 
resources of India. What we need is the intelligent prospector 
imbued with the American spirit of ‘risking it,’ of taking a chance 
at it. More than anything else, the Indian needs the impulse to 
labor and especially the incentive to train himself to a degree of 
skill to make his labor marketable. The people of Hindustan 
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need an inspiration to thrust out into the world. They have to 
quit being consumers of goods manufactured by other peoples 
and to so organize their resources, both of persons and Property 
as to become producers of all they need. So long as ‘ 

‘ Surely, surely slumber is more sweet than toil, the shore 


Than labor in the deep midocean, wind and wave and oar; 
Oh, rest ye, brother mariners, we will not wander more,’ 


is the ideal of India, there is very little hope of our regeneration,” 





RUSSIANS NOT WANTED AT SWISS 
UNIVERSITIES 


HE sufferings of Russian aspirants after education and learn- 

ing in their own country has for some time attracted the 
attention of the European press, as noted in our issue for March % 
p. 328. They are at present flooding the university towns of Swit- 
zerland, where they are scarcely looked upon as a desirable acces- 
sion, first from their illiteracy, and secondly from their specula- 
tive, impotent, and restless spirit of revolution. According to the 
Tour du Monde (Paris), the seats of learning in the mountain re- 
public of Europe are casting about to discover some means of rid- 
ding themselves of intruders who are considered to be about as 
much out of place as the Gauls who entered the Senate-house at 


Rome. The writer remarks: 


“The most recent statistics published by the authorities of the 
Swiss universities reveal the fact that at present there are more 
Russian than Swiss students taking the usual course. In the uni- 
versities of Basel, Zurich, Bern, Lausanne, and Geneva the aggre- 
gate number of students amounts to 6,197, of whom 2,521 are Swiss 
and 2,553 Russian. At Lausanne there are 457 Russians to 300 
Swiss; at Geneva, 671 Russians for 210 Swiss. The preponder- 
ance of the Russian element is particularly conspicuous in the 
medical schools, and at Geneva out of a total of 484 medical stu- 
dents 362, or within a fraction of three-fourths, are natives of 
Russia.” 


It is not conceivable, however, we are told, that the Russian 
predominance is likely to increase. On the contrary, there is 
likely to be a reaction. The Russian students have a bad effect 
upon the young people who throng the halls of learning at such 
intellectual centers as Geneva and Lausanne. In the first place, 
says this writer, they come from inferior Russian schools and are 
not ripe for the university curriculum. Thus we read: 


“The insufficient preparation which the great majority of Rus- 
sian students betray has caused the class-rooms to be crowded and 
hampered by the attendance of inefficients to the detriment of the 
genuine students. As the Russians are generally unable to present 
a certificate of as high attainments as those of Swiss or German 
aspirants, al] the universities excepting Basel have facilitated their 
entrance by lowering the matriculation standard. At the present 
moment they are trying to find some way of avoiding the evil con- 
sequences of this step. Already Bern has revised the regulations 
for its matriculation tests and has at the same time completely 
changed its examination-board. The entrance-fee for foreigners 
has also been raised to ten dollars from four. There is every rea- 
son to think that the other universities will follow this example.” 


It is not only the illiteracy, but the dangerous insurrectionary 
spirit, of these foreign students that threatens to result eventually 
in their exclusion from Switzerland. This writer gives his opinion 
on this point as follows: 


“Besides being an actual encumbrance to the work of the class- 
room and lecture-hall, the Russian students give trouble to the 
Swiss universities on another point. This is the revolutionary 
propaganda to which they devote themselves under the shelter of 
that safe hospitality which the soil of Switzerland provides. 
Numerous incidents have roused in the minds of the people a lively 
sentiment which the universities can only follow out by freeing 
themselves from such elements in the members or students as are 
politically compromising and dangerous.”— 7ranslation made for 
Tue LITERARY DIGEST. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


MEDICAL CONDEMNATION OF ARMY 
RIDING-TESTS 


HAT officers, or at any rate some of them, are to do head- 

work rather than actual fighting, and that it is therefore fool- 

ish to subject them all to tests of physical endurance, is the dictum 

of an editorial writer in Zhe Medical Record (New York, May 2). 

This consideration the writer calls the “neglected medical side” of 

the subject that has been filling so much space in the newspapers. 
He writes: 


“As every physician knows, the heart can stand only a certain 
amount of interna) hydrostatic pressure, and any excess results in 
acute dilatation. If the person is young and the stretching is not 
excessive, the heart may recover in a few minutes or hours, as it is 
elastic in that sense, but in those who are beyond the age of thirty- 
five or forty there is apt to be permanent damage. It is almost a 
daily routine of some consultants to advise men over forty to ab- 
stain from excessive muscular activity. The medical profession 
some years ago put a stop to the bicycle craze which ruined so 
many old men, and it is responsible, in part at least, for populari- 
zing such games as golf, which can be safely played in extreme 
old age. 

“From time immemorial the muscular exertions in armies have 
been performed by young men—mere boys—and even they can not 
stand the stresses of a long war—no human being can. But it is 


the former test was too severe, and rumor credits it with having 
done more or less damage to some of the officers. Training is de- 


signed to fit men to stand the strains of war with the least harm; 
and to expose them to the dangers unnecessarily is as foolish as 


exposing them to gun-fire to get accustomed to being fired at.. But 
in this case, the officer will seldom, if ever, be subjected to such 
strains even in war, and it is amazing that they are suggested. 
There must be something wrong with the Army when medical 
science is so ignored.” 


SOME WONDERS OF MODERN DENTISTRY 


MERICANS have always led the world in the scientific sur- 
gery of the teeth, and to-day, we are told by Frank Marshall 
White in 7ke Cosmopolitan (New York, June), the leading dentists 
in all the world’s capitals are our countrymen. We have made 
nearly all the modern improvements in dentistry, and some of them 
are veritable marvels, as Mr. White shows us in his article. 
Among these are the “inlay” or ready-made filling, the use of the 
x-ray, local anesthesia, the implantation of natural teeth, and the 
rearrangement of misplaced teeth to improve the appearance of 


the face. Says Mr. White: 


“In no other direction . . . has prosthetic dentistry made such 
progress as in what is known as ‘crown-and-bridge work,’ by means 
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CASES WHERE MALFORMED JAWS HAVE BEEN FIXT SO THAT THE MOUTH WOULD CLOSE. 


found that boys, tho they have the proper muscles and hearts, are 
not possest of sufficiently matured brains; and even if they had the 
brains, they have not the experience or training to enable them to 
do the mental work. For thousands of years it has been found 
necessary to have mature, even elderly, leaders commissioned for 
their mental abilities and relieved from all the muscular strains 
which only young men can perform. This distinction between 
officer and soldier is a physiological necessity and arose as a mat- 
ter of experience, for warfare is impossible in any other way. 
Never, except in prehistoric savagery when armies can not be said 
to have existed, have the leaders been supposed to be able to do 
the actual fighting. Yet recently the War Department has been 
bent upon exacting, of officers over forty, exertions which are 
proper for youthful men only.” 


The proposition to compel all officers to ride thirty miles for 
three successive days, covering five of these miles daily on foot 
leading the horse, is condemned unqualifiedly by this writer. He 
believes it safe to say that not one of the elderly officers who 
fought the Manchurian campaign was ever required to do anything 
approaching this in severity, and if such a test had been exacted 
beforehand the war, he says, would not have been fought, for 
officers would have been lacking. He goes on: 


“Marshal Oyama and his generals could not have endured it, 
judging from their pictures and such descriptions as have been 
published. If it is required here, our Army will be deprived of 
many of its valuable officers fit for campaigns, and many of those 
who do take the test will be ruined for the less strenuous exertions 
of actual war. In other words, the test is beyond human endur- 
ance, except for freaks or cowboys less than forty years old. Even 


of which benevolent invention, or series of inventions, hundreds of 
men and women who had previously given up hope of ever again 
being able to partake of food without discomfort have already 
been enabled to renew natural mastication. In this branch of the 
profession the dentists of to-day are exhibiting extraordinary 
mechanical talent, and many are the patients that rise up from the 
operating-chair to called them blest. 

“ Altho the crown-and-bridge system has been employed in den- 
tistry for perhaps twenty-five or thirty years, it is within the last 
fifteen years that it has been brought to its present degree of util- 
ity, and within a much less period that the best examples of the 
work have been executed, Only a very few years ago the dentist 
considered it quite an achievement to put two or three teeth on a 
‘bridge,’ whereas the expert of to-day, given four or five teeth with 
sound roots in certain relative positions to each other in either jaw, 
will fit his patient with a complete set of teeth—incisors, cuspids, 
bicuspids, and molars. 

“One advantage of the crown-and-bridge process over the older 
usage of affixing artificial teeth to a ‘plate’ lies in the fact that 
the plate, which is a continual source of annoyance to the per- 
son using it, is done away with (the subject of a skilfully performed 
crown-and-bridge operation being unaware of a foreign substance 
in the mouth)....... 

“The most recent achievement in modern dentistry is in the use 
of the gold inlay, by means of which the patient is relieved of any 
but the least handling of a tooth under treatment, after the cavity 
has been prepared for the gold that is to fill it. Instead of ham- 
mering in the gold, as was the only process until within a few 
months ago, the dentist now takes a wax impression of the cavity, 
from which he constructs a mold into which the gold is poured in 
a molten state, the resulting cast being the inlay, and of course a 
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moved with little difficulty. Such incidents are, how 
ever, every-day matters with the 4-ray speciali 
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More marvelous than anything else in dentistry 
= perhaps, are the results obtained by the specjalicte i. 
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‘orthodontia’ and ‘orthopedia of the face,’ the word 
signifying the moving of misplaced teeth to a correct 
position, and the phrase the correction and prevention 
of facial deformities brought about by defects of the 
teeth and jaws. Not only does the expert turn twisted 
teeth in their sockets, and straighten those that are tilted, 
malposed, impacted, or otherwise out of alinement, but 
7 ; he brings a prognathous jaw to its natural position, and 
Dy oe : ened rectifies almost any irregularities of the lower part ot 

7 the face. While this work is easier and simpler with 
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children, it is nevertheless successful, not only with 
THE MOTOR-CAR DRAWING A FIVE-TON TRAILER ACROSS A DITCH. adults, but with old men and women, altho without 
ocular proof of what has been done in this direction 
facsimile of the wax model. The inlay is then slipt into the cav- the results would seem incredible.” 
ity, which it fits exactly, and is secured with cement. . 
“The porcelain inlay has been known in dentistry for a little 


more than fifteen years, and during this entire period dentists have THE “CATERPILLAR” MOTOR 


been endeavoring to find some method of adapting the process to 


gold, which is the only material suitable for filling a tooth at the HIS nickname has been given in the British Army to an in- 
biting edge, being malleable and ductile, whereas porcelain is genious form of motor devised for haulage over very uneven 
brittle and breaks under pressure. It was found impossible, how- ground. It crawls along by means of an endless moving chain, in- 


ever, to cast a gold inlay that would not shrink until the present 
machine was invented whereby pressure is applied to the metal in 
the mold by means of comprest air. The gold inlay possesses 
another advantage, aside from the relief afforded the patient in 
doing away with the hammering of the gold into a cavity, in that 
it may be employed successfully in teeth so frail that the shell 
would collapse under the hammering process.” 





Wonderful results, the author goes on to tell us, have been 
attained by the use of the 2-ray by specialists in dentistry. In 
diagnoses it has been possible, by its means, to locate abnormali- 
ties in the teeth, jaws, and face the nature of which, in many in- 
stances, could not have been determined by any other method 
known to science. Facial neuralgia is due, Mr. White tells us, 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred, to some disorder of the teeth, 
and here the #-ray is almost infallible, it being impossible to locate 


the trouble by any other means. He tells the following story : 


“One of our leading dental specialists with the x-ray recently 
had as a patient a young man who was suffering from an enlarge- 
ment of the lower jaw that might have been diagnosed as cancer, 
which would have resulted in an operation and led to permanent 
disfigurement. The use of the a-ray discovered the fact that two 
unerupted teeth—as dentists call those that have not come to the 
surface of the gums—had been forced from the lower part of the 
jaw into the surrounding tissue. The dentist removed them through 
the patient’s mouth, when he was at once relieved. He bears no 
trace of the operation, of course. A somewhat similar case was 
that of an elderly lady who had been in great pain for several days 
as the result of facial neuralgia, the cause of which it was impossi- 
ble to locate. The x-ray showed an unerupted tooth from the 
upper jaw embedded in the tissue under the eye, and it was re- “Remarkable trials have recently been held, at Grantham, of a 














FRONT VIEW OF THE 20-HORSE-POWER TRACTOR. 


stead of on wheels, which accounts for its name. We reproduce 
the accompanying pictures from Zhe Graphic (London, April 25), 
which says of the motor : 
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THE MOTOR-CAR ASCENDING A CLAY BANK—SLOPE TWO IN FIVE, THE MOTOR-CAR TAKING A BROOK IN ITS COURSE. 
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From ‘‘ Country Life in America,” 
PHOTOMICROGRAPH OF THE FLY’S FOOT. 
The hairy structure is well adapted to carry- 


FRONT VIEW OF THE PROBOSCIS. 


The basket-like structure at the end is used 
ing germs, for lapping liquids. 





SIDE VIEW OF THE PROBOSCIS. 
Musca domestica can not bite, but is danger- 
ous, nevertheless, 


WEAPONS OF A SUBTLE ENEMY. 


new engine invented by Mr. David Roberts, of Messrs. Hornsby 
and Sons, Grantham and Stockport. The invention is intended to 
supply a convenient method of hauling war-material, minerals, or 
other heavy articles over swampy, hilly, and uneven ground in dis- 
tricts where the railway has not penetrated. The essential feature 
of the new device is the endless chain surrounding the weight- 
carrying wheels, with which, by means of two sprocket-wheels, the 
engine lays its own track. Equipped with these ‘ chain-tracks,’ a 
35 horse-power motor-car performed some wonderful feats in get- 
ting across rough country, and it drew with ease a trailer loaded 
to five tons over marshy soil. A heavy 20-horse-power oil tractor, 
similarly equipped, also performed wonders. Messrs. Hornsby 
have constructed an engine on this principle for the War Office, 
and, from its curious appearance while in motion, the soldiers 
have nicknamed it ‘Caterpillar No. 1.’” 





THE DEADLY HOUSE-FLY 


HAT the house-fly is not merely disagreeable, but dangerous 
—that it is an unclean pest of “appalling prolificacy ” and 
“ disease-spreading habits ”—we are assured by W. Frostand C. T. 
Vorhies, in an article of timely warning in Country Life tn 
America (New York, May). These writers note that the house- 
fly proper, as well as several other flies, lives its larval life almost 
exclusively in animal excrement, usually in horse-manure. Where 
stables are left uncleaned, the litter packed down 


over the patient or the soiled clothing which may have been left 
untreated. In the country districts where adequate means of sew- 
age disposal is rare, and in towns where sewage systems are absent 
or imperfect, the danger is greatest. The flies get their feet and 
mouth parts covered with the germ-laden material and thus carry 
it to the food which they may visit. From laboratory,experiments 
it seems probable that a fly once contaminated with the typhoid 
germ may retain this germ in a living condition for at least three 
weeks. Thus acontaminated fly may be the means of carrying the 
infection for considerable distances if it has»an opportunity to 
travel. Germ-laden material may also be eaten by the fly, and in 
such a case it has been shown that the typhoid germ may pass 
through the intestinal tract of the insect and still remain alive. 
A ‘fly-spot’ left by such an insect isdangerous. This is not theory 
alone, but in Chicago, when typhoid fever was especially preva- 
lent, Miss Hamilton caught flies in districts where the sewage sys- 
tem was poor, and the typhoid germ was isolated from such flies in 
five out of eighteen trials. 

“It is known that flies devour the sputum of consumptives, and 
the germ of tuberculosis has been found many times in the intesti- 
nal contents of these insects. How important it is as an agent in 
the distribution of tuberculosis we do not know, but probably it is 
not as important as in the case of typhoid. 

“A simple, practicable, and quite successful plan for fighting 
the pest is that of throwing the manure each morning into a small 
room screened against flies, sprinkling upon it a small amount of 
chlorid of lime asa precautionary measure. Various modifications 





under the horse’s feet will swarm with thou- 
sands of larve. The fly itself, the completed 
stage of this larva or “maggot,” carries disease 


germs in a passive way. Say the authors: 


“The mosquito bites a sick person or animal, 
and from the blood secures the infectious agent, 
which may then by another bite be inocu- 
lated into a second individual. Some of the 
biting flies also carry infection in this way, 
but the house-fly, not being able to bite, 
does not carry the inoculated diseases. It 
is, however, responsible for the distribu- 
tion of certain diseases whose causal agent 

















enters the body through the food. In other 
words, it aids in the distribution of intestinal 
diseases. The flies do this by carrying the dis- 
ease germs from the dejecta of the sick to the food of the well. 

“The disease germs which they carry are Asiatic cholera, typhoid 
fever, dysentery, and tuberculosis. In this country typhoid fever 
is undoubtedly the most important of the fly-borne diseases, altho 
we are very ignorant in regard to the part which they play in the 
distribution of dysentery and tuberculosis. The fly gets the germs 


from the discharge of the patients where disinfection has not been 
properly performed. It may also become infected by crawling 


From * Country Life in America,” 


LARV OR “ MAGGOTS” OF THE COMMON THE LIFE-HISTORY OF THE COMMON HOUSE-FLY, 
HOUSE-FLY. 


MAGNIFIED ABOUT 50 PER CENT. 


of this to suit the size of the stable would certainly be feasible, 
such as a tightly closed can or box for the accumulations of a 
small stable. Of course, this would require that the manure be 
carted ott and disposed of every few days, instead of being allowed 
to accumulate for months as it often does. When spread upon the 
fields it will dry out so completely as to prevent the deposition of 
eggs or the development of the larve, to which warmth and mois- 
ture are essential. A few cities require closed receptacles for 
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manure. The fly problem really resolves itself into three. First 


and most fundamenta) is the one of preventing the breeding of the 
pests. The second is that of preventing contamination of existing 
flies by making access to the more important sources of infection 
impossible. 

“Third and last, but by no means least, is the problem of pre- 
venting their access to food-supplies. This end should be sought 
not only by careful screening of houses to protect dining-rooms 
and kitchens, but by screening all food exposed for sale. The 
dust of the streets settling upon exposed foods is bad enough, but 


when we add the danger of infection by the crawling flies, we may 
well wonder that more illness does not result,” 


In the same issue of the paper named above, the discussion of 


this question is continued by E. V. Wilcox. Mr. Wilcox says that 


in cities the abatement of the fly nuisance should be much easier 

















THE FIRST IDEA OF DOCKS. 
Paddle Dock, near Black(riars Bridge, was the original prototype of 
the London docks. 


than on the farm. He believes that every town and city should 


make it a misdemeanor to leave horse-manure exposed to flies for 
more than a week. As fruitful sources of fly infestation in Cities 


he names carelessly kept livery-stables, and also waste material 
near public markets. He goes on: 


“So far we have spoken particularly of the larger and more 
conspicuous breeding-places for flies. 

“In the private household temporary measures are still neces- 
sary and will be so for some time to come. It will take a Jittle 
effort to discover all the breeding-places of the flies. Then we 
have to consider the neighbor who may not be quite so wel) con- 
vinced of the desirability of fly extermination. Some patience, 
some missionary work will be required, but, above all, scientific 
and scrupulous cleanliness. Screens, sticky paper, fly-poisons 
will still be in demand, but we should remember that these reme- 
dies are only temporary, that they do not strike at the root of 
the matter. Flies will breed in an incredibly small amouni of 
moist organic substance. 

“In the Southern States damp cellars cause much trouble in this 
regard. I have several times observed the almost complete abate- 
ment of the fly nuisance by such a simple device as scattering lime 
about the cellar. Crude oil and kerosene are perhaps the most 
penetrating and effective of all contact insecticides. They will 
kill eggs, larvee, pupe, or adults. Kerosene is always and every- 
where available for use in treating organic material for the de- 
struction of fly eggs and maggots. It willalso kill any other vermin 
with which it comes in contact. : 

“Incidentally it would be well to keep flies away from persons 
ill with contagious diseases, and to kill every fly that strays into 
the sick-room. 


“One uniform method can not be adopted everywhere for the 


[May 23, 


eradication of flies, but some of the following set of rules will 

apply in every locality and wil) prove effective : 
“1. Do not allow any decaying organic materi 

accumujate on your prem)ses. 


systems and install new. 


it] ; 
2, If your cellar is damp, clean ont the dark corners at fre. 

quent intervals and apply lime. 

“3. Pour kerosene into the drains and also treat with kerosene 
all waste material not intended for fertilizing purposes. 

“4g. Kitchen waste intended as food for hogs or other animals 
should be removed and used daily. 

“5. If kitchen waste is deposited in large cans it should be 
collected at least once a week. 

“6, Haul out the manure and spread it on the soil every day, ar 
at the outside, every week. J 

“7, If inconvenient to haul the manure out at short intervals 


screen the pile so as to exclude flies, or treat it with kerosene or 
lime. 


“8. Keep up the work of destroying adult fies by the usual 


methods.” 


al of any sort to 


Abolish al) antiquated sewage 





TO IMPROVE THE PORT OF LONDON 


ONDONERS are beginning to be frightened at the prospect 
of the diversion of their huge commerce to other English 


ports because access to their docks is not possible for the largest 


modern vessels; nor will the dock-system itself receive such ves- 
sels suitably. A ship able to pass freely in and out of Baltimore 
harbor, for instance, may be held up for hours in the Thames, 
owing to insufficient depth of the channel. It is now proposed 


that the British Government shall enlarge the water-approach to 


London and take over the docks themselves, which are now owned 
by large companies, Says a writer in Zhe Sphere (London, 
April 4): 


“That there is urgent need for improvement has been evident for 
several years. The rapid rise of the Western ports has begun to 
threaten the supremacy of London’s maritime trade. In 1898 the 
net tonnage which entered Liverpool was 9,393,000. In 1906, the 
last available returns, this figure had risen to 11,395,000. London 
in 1898 showed 15,288,000 tons, while in 1906 the figures stood at 
17,597,000 tons. : 

“*Nothing is easier,’ says a writer in /Va¢ure, ‘than to point to 
Rotterdam or Liverpool as examples of what might be done, but 
those who do so too often forget the fact that the port of London 
has a history of five hundred years, compared with less than a cen- 
tury of serious trading in those other ports. The port-of-London 
question is a good, nay, one of the best examples of the truth that 
“circumstances alter cases.” 

“«The result is that there are an inordinate number of authorities 
concerned in dealing with the question and an inordinate number 
of vested interests to be considered, Moreover, the conditions of 
transport have changed very materially. In the Middle Ages Lon- 
don was the em¢repdot for the whole of Western Europe, The East 
Indiamen unloaded there, and their cargoes were distributed by 
smaller vessels over the whole of Western Europe. At the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, however, trade began to go to other 
ports. The rise of Liverpool, Glasgow, Hamburg, and Antwerp 
means that the population surrounding those ports are now no 
longer supplied from London. Nevertheless, the great increase 
of population in London itself and al] England as a whole main- 
tains the actual amount of traffic coming into London at its former 
figure, and London acts as a distributing center for 10,000,000 to 
12,000,000 persons.’ 

“The problem of docking is one that has to be constantly alter- 
ing on account of the growth of steamships. Hence docks, if they 
be large enough to-day, would in a few years’ time be too small, 
and any docks which are now constructed in order to have some- 
thing in hand need to be of the order of 1,000 feet in length. It is 
not, however, in length that the docks are so much lacking in Lon- 
don but in the depth of the sills, which render it impossible for 
vessels of more than 30 feet to enter, for the Royal Albert Dock 
can take ships up to 536 feet long. 

“New York and Boston are arranging for 40-foot channels into 
their ports, and steamers are to-day leaving Baltimore loaded down 
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ARRANGEMENT OF THE LONDON DOCKS. 


to 32 feet, whereas at the present time a ship drawing only 28 feet 


amay be delayed for five hours in the Thames on any day.” 


The genera) features of the Thames docks that it is proposed to 
bring in this way under government control are thus described : 
“The dock accommodation in the Thames includes 640 acres of 


-water area with a length of quay of 143,000 feet, of which 430 acres 
-of water and 106,000 feet of quay belong to the London and India 


Docks Company, and the wharves and jetties in the river contrib- 
ute another 80,000 feet, so that in all the quay accommodation of 


London amounts to 223,000 feet or upward of forty miles. The 
nominal capital value of the docks is £ 24,000,000, but the actual 


‘sum expended has been some millions in excess of the nominal 
value. The capital value of the 320 wharves may be placed at 


_£13,000,000.” 

Every dock, we are told, has more or Jess its own specialty ; thus, 
‘the St. Katharine Dock deals largely in tea and indigo ; the London 
Docks specialize in wool, wine, brandy, sugar, metals, drugs, and 
ivory; while at the West India Docks an enormous amount of 


frozen meat from Australia and South America is received. 





A SIEVE FOR MOLECULES 


ETHODS of improved filtration so delicate that they enable 


the chemist to strain out particles far beyond the reach of 
‘ordinary filters have been devised by Dr. Bechhold, a German 


investigator. The writer of a review inthe Revue Générale des 
Sciences believes that the particles strained out by Bechhold’s fil- 


ters are so small that they may fairly be said to come within molec- 


~ular dimensions, so that we need not despair of being able some 
‘day to separate, we will say, the salt from the water in a salt solu- 


tion, by filtration alone. Such a feat would have no practical ap- 


plication, since the separation is now effected easily by crystalliza- 
tion, but there are cases where Dr. Bechhold’s “ultrafilters,” as he 


calls them, may be of the greatest aid to science. We translate 
below an abstract from Cosmos (Paris, April 11) of the article re- 


ferred toabove. The writer treats Bechhold’s discovery as sup- 


plementing and extending that of the “ultramicroscope,” already 
‘described at length in these columns. He writes: 


“The real existence of the so-called ultimate particles of matter 
has been proved by experiment. The ultramicroscope, invented 
by Messrs. Siedentopf and Zsigmondi, enables the observer to see 
particles not exceeding sp7yqp Of a millimeter; that is, of dimen- 
‘sions attributed by pure theory-to the larger molecules. With the 
aid of sources of light more intense than the sun in our latitudes, 
real molecules might then, if theory is correct, be made visible in 
‘the ultramicroscope. 

“Now, strangely enough, the particles observed by means of this 


‘instrument actually possess the properties attributed by the kinetic 
theory of gases to molecules. Brown, an English botanist, ob- 


served, about 1828, in very small inert particles seen through the 
microscope, very odd vibratory movements, differing clearly from 
the spontaneous motions of tiny organisms, Now the ultramicro- 
scope reveals phenomena similar to the Brownian movements, but 
of much greater intensity because of the smailer size of the parti- 
cles. The tiny particles of gold in a colloidal solution execute, 
in fact, a sort of dance, like a swarm of gnats; they move rapidly 
to and fro, striking against one another and bounding off in another 
direction, Altho the ultramicrescope is not able to show form, 
but reveals only luminous points. the size of the particles may be 
estimated by the speed of their movements, Recent investigations 
have shown that the speed of the smallest particles observed with 
the uliramicroscope corresponds perfectly with the velocity at- 
tributed to molecules by the kinetic theory. 

“On the other hand, a discovery that would appear susceptible 
of throwing powerful light on the researches of ultramicroscopy 
has just been made by Dr, H. Bechhold, of Frankfort-on-the-Maia, 
who has been at work for some time in the preparation of filters 
sufficiently dense to separate dissolved substances from their sol- 
vents. Ordinary filter-paper suffices perfectly-to retain in its pores 
substances that render a liquid turbid; filters of calcined slate or 
unglazed porcelain will, with sufficient pressure, strain out the bac- 
teria from water and are therefore used to purify drinking-water or 
to prepare sterile solutions. But while they stop microorganisms 
(of a diameter of 5,45 to s}; millimeter), these filters, even the 
most perfect, allow particles of s;49 millimeter to pass; that is, 
they have pores of diameter greater than ss455 and less than 5}, 
millimeter. Now Bechhold has prepared filters with still smaller 
pores, using a combination of gelatin and paper or tissue. The 
diameter of the pores may be varied at will by modifying the con- 
centration of the gelatin; thus with the aid of a series of filters of 
gradually increasing concentration, all the particles found in col- 
loidal solutions may be separated according to their various sizes. 
As ultramicroscopic particles may thus be subjected to the filter- 
ing process, Bechhold has called his method ‘ultrafiltrage.’ 

“By studying different solutions containing determinate ultra- 
microscopic particles, we may ascertain, in certain cases, the di- 
ameters of pores. Ultrafilters of average density have pores of 
maximum diameter of at least 55455 millimeter. “These filters are 
thus able to strain out the particles in solutions of hemoglobin and 
serum albumin, which are larger than 59499 millimeter. ...... 

“While the ultramicroscope does not enable us to determine the 
presence of other substances than those whose refractive power is 
different from that of water, ultrafilters lend themselves to the in- 
vestigation of any ultramicroscopic particles whatever. The dif- 
ferent disintegration products of albumin, the substances known 
as albumoses, may thus be separated according to the size of their 
particles, | 56s. 4. 

“It would seem that the method just described makes it possible 
to strain out by filtration particles of molecular dimensions. It 
may be used without doubt in the study of colloidal solutions, 
Not only chemistry and physics, but also medicine, seem likely to 
use with profit Dr. Bechhold’s method, for certain microbes that 
are too small to be retained by filters hitherto in use may thus be 
separated and studied systematically."—7ranslation made for 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD 


NINETEEN PROTESTANT-EPISCOPAL 
DESERTIONS TQ ROME 


EPORTS have been published with considerable frequency 
of late of recruits to the Roman-Catholic fold from the 
Protestant-Episcopal clergy. The movement is not regarded by 
Episcopalians as a “bolt,” but rather as a natura) “cleansing proc- 
ess.” “These clergymen are so near Romanism,” said a leading 
Episcopalian to a representative of the New York Zvening Post, 
“that it is not surprizing they have embraced the Roman-Catholic 
religion, They are the ritualists of the Church, and their princi- 
pal contention is that they can not accept a liberal interpretation 
of Canon 19”—the canon about which has waged the discussion 
over the closed or open pulpit. 

The Catholic News (New York) and other journals of the 
Roman-Catholic Church 
report that these recent 
accessions number nine- 
teen. Weread: 





“That nineteen minis- 
ters of the Episcopalian 
Church have come into 
the Catholic Church with- 
in the last few months or 
are on their way into the 
Catholic Church and will 
be received, it is hoped, 
before the summer, has 
not made much of a stir 
in Catholic circles is 
altogether remarkable. 
The time was when the 
conversion of one minis- 
ter would be heralded as 
a great news item, and 
would be given a double- 
headed leader in the news 
columns of one of our 
great dailies, but now it 
is taken as a matter of 
course, as just the proper 
thing todo. An Episco- 
palian minister can do 
nothing else but become a Catholic. Yet such is the startling re- 
ligious fact of the day. Nineteen ministers, some of them in early 
life, others men of maturity, have broken away or are breaking 
away from the church of their baptism and the scenes of their 
chosen ministry, where the pleasantest days of their .ife have been 
spent, and for conscience’ sake submitting to the Church of Rome 
with ali the uncertainties of the future in regard to living and work. 
One of the greatest martyrdoms of one’s life is the soul change 
that is implied by conversion. It is breaking one’s life in two. 
It is a wrenching away from the associations of one’s early life, 
and conscience alone can compel such a change.” 
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REV. WILLIAM M’GARVEY, 


Who heads the most conspicuous group 
now deserting the Episcopal for the Roman- 
Catholic Church. 


The seceders represent different parts of the country, tho the 
group who have been most conspicuous form the clergy of St. 
Elizabeth’s, Philadelphia, headed by the Rev. William McGarvey, 
founder of the Congregation of the Companions of the Holy 
Savior, a semimonastic order. He has been one of the most vig- 
orous opponents of the “open pulpit,” having said in a recent 
pamphlet on that subject: 


“The Episcopal Church has been changed and will never again 
be what it once was, or what it once appeared to be. The change, 
which will be apparent more and more as time goes on, has been 
accomplished by the passage of measures so revolutionary in their 
underlying principles and logically so destructive of all that here- 
tofore has been supposed to be distinctive of the Episcopal Church, 
that we who are identified with the Tractarian or High-Church 
movement, are face to face’ with a situation the seriousness of 


which can not be exaggerated. Of these revolutionary 
the chief is the canon providing for ‘the open pulpit.’ 
“There are a few men who are thinking to gloss over the w) 

matter, and to save the day by blandly assuring the i 
that the canon is entirely restrictive and unobjectionable Wh ve 
we like it or not, the open pulpit in the Episcopal Chain is aya 
patent to the world. And say what we will, we shall not in .. 
end be able to hide its practical application or its theological oe 
nificance from any one within or without the Church. Its prj : 

ples are now in active operation, and are bound to work iecmaeeee 


out to their logical and inevitable conclusion before the eyes of all 


men.” 


Y measures 


A Philadelphia dispatch to the New York Tymes reports a loyal 
clergyman of the Episcopal Church as saying ; 


“If there are any more men who feel that they ought to leave 


the Church, we are only too anxious to have them go, because we 
believe it will be for the health of the Church for them to do so.” 


The Episcopal Recorder (Reformed Episcopal, Philadelphia) 
comments in a vein not much dissimilar. Thus: 


“Still they go! The procession of clergymen from the Protes- 
tant-Episcopal Church to Rome has recently received some siokihie 
accessions. The wrongly-named ‘ open-pulpit’ canon seems to 
have it all to answer for. What a terrible thing to allow some 
Christian man, with the bishop’s permission, to make an address 
on a special occasion in a consecrated building of the ‘Catholic 
Church in America’! It did not matter very much so long as the 
‘Christian man’ was a layman of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
but if he should happen to be a minister of a church perhaps four 
times the size of the Protestant-Episcopal Church, then beware! 
The sanctity of the place is endangered and the preaching ministry 
of the Church is violated. Hence the procession to which we 
refer. First one, then another finds refuge in the Holy Mother 
Church. But things are not improving. On Sunday last, all the 
parochia] clergy of St. Elizabeth's Church, in our city, resigned, 
to seek refuge ina church where their exclusiveness will not be 
intruded upon. We congratulate the Protestant-Episcopal Church 
on its losses. We believe these losses will turn out to be gains. 
What an indorsement they are incidentally of the position taken by 
the Reformed Episcopal Church over thirty years ago. It is the 
indorsement of this kind of absurdity by the Protestant-Episcopal 
Church which made our protest necessary.” 





A BUDDHIST MISSIONARY TO ENGLAND 


OR the first time in history, so it is said, a Buddhist mission 
is to be begun in England. A priest who bears the name of 
Bikkhu Ananda Metteyya has lately arrived there with a consider- 
able following and will employ the next six months in spreading 
Buddhistic tenets. This man, it is further stated, is not a ative 
of India, but a Scotsman of the original name of Allan Bennett 
Macgregor, who started his career as a chemical assistant in Lon- 
don and then went to Ceylon, where he became fascinated with 
the creed of Buddha. His mission is supported by a wealthy Bur- 
mese lady holding a high social position in her native country. 
This Easternized Westerner, the Buddhist monk, expressing his 
views in the London Daily Chronicle, believes that his religion 
alone “can finally solve the terrible social problems which already 
are menacing the stability of the Western social structure.” Indi- 
vidualism he regards as the bane of all the modern civilization of 
the West, and none of our political panaceas invented for the solu- 
tion of@social problems “can possibly meet the question ; for they 
aim at treating, not the cause.of the disease, but the symptom of 
it.” From this priest’s words Western socialism may possibly find 
in Buddhism its naturally appointed religion. We read: 
“There is but one power in the world which can really alter the 


conditions of large masses of men; its kingdom is in the realm of 
the mind, in those higher emotive faculties wherefrom all that is 
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great and true and noble in humanity has had its birth; the world 
of Religion, in its highest sense. For no political system, how- 
ever intellectually perfect, will men ever by a jot alter their ways 
of life; but for a religion, for a high ideal, men will renounce all 
that has formerly seemed dear to them—for religion alone. If, 
then, one could find a religion destructive of Individualism, if that 
religion could find accept- 
ance among the masses 
of the Western peoples, 
the ever-growing prob- 
lems born of Individual- 
ism might be solved. 
“But with the sole ex- 
ception of Buddhism, all 
the great religions of the 
world teach this very 
doctrine of Individualism 
—with a spiritua) sanc- 
tion. Buddhism, and 
Buddhism alone, denies 
the existence in man of 
an immortal ego, a Soul 
or Self separate from 
that of his fellow-crea- 
tures. Buddhism, and it 
alone, teaches that this 
doctrine of the Selfhood, 
this belief in the para- 
mount importance of an 
interior individual being, 
is the deepest and direst 
of all the many illusions 
whereby our ignorance 
deceives us. Looking 
upon each being as but 
one passing, changing 
wave in the Ocean of 
Being, comprehending 
that in very truth a)) life 
’ js one, the Buddhist sees 
himself as but one of 
life’s innumerable expres- 
sions; he understands 
that if he should strive with his fellows he is but passing the 
guerdon of his strife from one hand to another ; sees that he can 
hurt none without harming the Life whereof himself is part; and 
so he lives in peace with all. He, too, like all mankind, finds 
life like a battle-field ; but the field for him has shifted from the 
outer world of dreams to the inner world of reality; his enemies 
are the passions, follies, ignorances dwelling in his heart of 
hearts ; his long-sought victory is conquest of the Self. ‘ Whenone 
has understood ’—so runs the Buddhist scripture—‘how @// there is 
of us must pass away, must die, then for him all hatreds cease.’ 
“Such is the fundamental teaching of The Buddha: that there 
is within us naught that is permanent, in-itself-abiding ; that we 
are, as it were, but waves upon Life’s Ocean, which, passing anon, 
fade from the superficial and spurious appearance of individualiza- 
tion to the vast depths of consciousness that, common to them all, 
dwell motionless beneath these surging waves....... 
“Buddhism, then, with its central tenet of non-individualization, 
is capable of offering to the West, to England, an escape from this 
curse of Individualism, which is the deep-rooted cause of the vast 
bulk of the suffering of mankind in Western lands to-day. That it 
can do this—not merely should—we have sufficient evidence if we 
compare together, say, the population of London with that of 
Burma, both numbering some six millions. In Buddhist Burma 
we find none of the ever-widening gulfs between class and class so 
terribly manifest in Western lands. The peasant speaks to all in- 
tents the same language as the wealthy man, has much the same 
degree of education, of gentilit:;, of courtesy, of general knowledge 
as the dweller in the towns. Because of this, and because, most 
of all, peasant and ruler alike have all the deeper feelings of their 
hearts based on the Buddhist teaching of the worthlessness and 
transiency of the individuality, such differences between man and 
man and class and class as breed so much suffering in this country 
are unknown in Burma, where a man is not respected on account 
of his wealth but only by reason of his piety or charity.” 




















From the London ‘‘ Sphere.” 
BIKKHU ANANDA METTEYYA, 
The Buddhist monk of Scottish descent who 


has inaugurated the first Buddhist missionary 
movement known to England. 


DANGERS OF “MENTAL THERAPEUTICS” 


DANGER-SIGNAL has been raised along the road of the 


new cult of “mental therapeutics” where so many seem dis- 
posed at present to travel. The defense of the healing ministry of 
the church on the ground that the practise is merely a return to 
observances of the early church involves, thinks the Rev, Dr. 
Joseph H. Crooker, an entire misreading of history. “The experi- 


ence of the centuries in differentiating religion and medicine is the 
wisdom of God,” he asserts. And further: “For the clergy to 


ignore the verdict of the ages and attempt to revive an outgrown 
function will be harmful to both public health and to the Christian 


church as it would be for surgeons to substitute magic for an- 


esthetics, or for doctors to give physic when repentance of sin 
is needed.” In Zhe Christian Register (Unitarian, Boston) Dr. 


Crooker vigorously expresses his views in the following : 


“‘Mental therapeutics’ is an important subject which is bound 
to receive increasing at- 
tention. The psychic 
element is a supreme 
factor, both in health and 
in disease. The medical 
school will, and should, 
give more and more con- 
sideration to the vital 
problem; and the com- 
mon practitioner will, and 
should, make larger use 
than at present of this 
curative agent. But what- 
ever may be wise in this 
line, the whole matter 
should be left in the 
hands of those especially 
trained to deal with it. 
The application of this 
psychic element should 
not be left to bungling 
neophytes or crude ex- 
perimenters. 

“We deal here with a 
subtile as well as a pow- 
erful element, which must 
be used with great wis- 
dom and extreme care. 
Tenfold more caution is 
needed than with the ‘ x-ray,’ which at first did so much harm. 
By its very nature it belongs largely to the realm of the ‘un- 
conscious,’ so far as the patient is concerned. To carry it into 
the noisy market-place, and exploit its merits with the waving 
of banners and the blare of trumpets, will cause more invalids to 
suffer fresh torments, and create more new patients with serious 
disorders, than many a doctor can cure. What is most needed is 
indirection, delicacy, and privacy. To get up a spectacular pro- 
cession, to flourish gorgeous standards, and to shout aloud to the 
crowd, ‘Come all ye that are sick and be mentally healed ’— 
to follow this course is to invite seven devils to enter and take 
possession where only one previously existed ! 

“Only one result can follow from the addition of a ‘ mind-cure’ 
department to an ordinary church: a fresh crop of new ills and 
ailments; an epidemic of morbid and unwholesome conditions 
that will serve as prolific soil for all sorts of mental and moral 
perversities; the overloading of the church with freaks and 
fanatics, who will divert its energies from sober tasks to fantastic 
occultism, and who will bring its work into disfavor by associating 
it with the grotesque and the visionary. This peculiar psychic 
element is a very dangerous power to evoke and let loose among 
the curious andthe credulous. In the end we shall have more 
disease, more unhappiness, more scandal. 

“The church can not afford to make the venture. Whatever good 
that it may temporarily accomplish will be more than overbalanced 
by the excesses of the incompetent, by the sensational mysticism 
sure to spring up in its tracks, and by the inevitable discredit that 
it will bring in the minds of many to the real work of the church. 

















REV. JOSEPH H. CROOKER, 


ills and ailments can come from the new 
movement of Mental Therapeutics current in 
certain churches. 


Who thinks that only a fresh crop of new ~ 
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Those enticed away from the quiet ministries of Christian nurture 
and kept in a fever of neurotic excitement while making morbid 
experiments with their own delicate psychic apparatus, or that of 
some one- else—such persons will never again become useful 
church-members.” 


TO STOP CHURCH LOSSES IN GERMANY 


“~ERIOUS alarm is being felt in Europe over the growth of 
secularism and the neglect of Christian worship. This is to 
be easily accounted for in France, where the President of the 
Republic recently declined to enter Notre Dame on a great public 
occasion, while a minister and former Premier of France wrote in 
a paper in Vienna his belief that Catholicism is dead or at least 
dying in his native land. In Germany, however, the Kaiser and 
all his family are devout Christians, and the Church, so far from 
having been repudiated and despoiled by the State, is subsidized 
and fostered.. In spite of all this we are told by the religious press 
of Germany that the Evangelical Church is losing its hold upon 
the people, and Pastor Ernst Bunke writes in the Lutheran journal 
Reformation (Berlin) that more than 12,000 defections took place 
in the year 1906 over the whole country, and in 1907 in Berlin alone 
there were 4,000. This he attributes to the wide spread of scien- 
tific agnosticism and the influence of materialistic Socialism. In 
many cases pastors who may be called liberal or advanced in views 
do not give the people what they want. Yet he does not despair 
of a revival, and remarks : 


“Up to this time the secession movement does not have much 
significance for the millions who belong to the national Church. 
Nor is it in any way to be looked upon as implying an aversion to 
the Church. It is rather an indication of a desire for the separa 
tion of Church and State, of which there have long been premo- 
nitions. As far as concerns Berlin, those who turn their backs 
upon the Church may be divided into two classes. One class con- 
sists of those who:do not possess any religious cravings, the other 
of those who desiré more than the Church can give. While the 
former join the ranks of the Social Democrats and thence derive 
their moral support, the latter attach themselves to various sects 
and become prominent members of the so-called Apostolic Con- 
gregations or the New Irvingites. In such small and exclusive 
bodies as these the individual is of more importance and enjoys 
more brotherly society than is possible in the vast assemblies of 
the national Church, which are more like armies than congrega- 
tions. The only cure for this is to make church life more sociable. 
As for the class who feel little or no need of religion, they may be 
ranged in several groups in proportion to the degree of aversion 
they show for the Church. In the first group stand the acknowl- 
edged Socialists. ‘These recognize in the Church a power which 
is impregnable. Ministers are the ‘black police,’ and the Church 
is an institution of stultification against which war must sooner or 
later be waged. Meanwhile it is to be treated with contempt. 
These Socialists have a distinct influence upon another group, who 
care nothing for the Church, but, out of regard for their wives, for 
the memories of childhood, or for some other cause, do not openly 
secede. Yet they act as a power in promoting secession. There 
is a third class who on account of church rates and their enforced 
payment are driven to secession. Recent statistics show that many 
laborers nowadays receive higher wages than they formerly did. 
As they are bound to pay the rates, the Liberals on the eve of an 
election bring up this bugaboo of church taxes in the interest of 
their party.” 


Pastor Bunke does not believe that the Church has much to fear 
from the Socialist secession movement, and he proposes some 
measures that may be taken to check the spirit of defection. The 
Church is to blame, he says, for the lack of that ardor which 
marked the work of the great national missionary Johann Heinrich 
Wichern : 


“The Church has to learn that she must earnestly charge herself 
with the task of checking the tendency of the Zeitgeist by opposing 
to it the teachings of the gospel. It is not so much the personal 
attack of individuals that is to be feared as the godless spirit of 
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modern life, the power of the party which is hostile to religion 

and the influence of an unchristian press. There are two courses 
to be taken in this matter. No trouble is to be spared in unifying 
the forces of those who should stand shoulder to shoulder in oor 
care of souls, This is never done without good results. The cit 

missionaries of Berlin are united in believing that their Mast 
appeal to individuals has in a series of cases produced the desired 
effect and made an impression also on outsiders. But the greater 
number of religious secessionists stand under the spell of the Zeit. 
geist or of the Social Democratic party. The secession movement 
is the penalty the Church has had to pay for her neglect of her 
duty toward the public. The world can not be overcome by those 
who fear to offend the Government and to incur the hatred of the 
powers that be. The second course which must be taken is to 
prosecute missions in the spirit of Wichern. The year of the 
Wichern jubilee should remind the Church that now is the time for 
her to arm herself gladly for the battle of religion in the public life 
of the nation.”—7rans/ation made for THE LITERARY Digest, 





JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN COOPERATION 


HAT some basis of common agreement ought to be found for 

the religious association of Jews and Christians, especially 

as pertaining to the public schools, is suggested by the Rev. 

Leighton Williams, D.D., in The Christian Work and Evangel- 

zst (New York, May 9). He declares that emphasis might be laid 

on the importance of the things held in common by these two 
religious branches. He says: 


“The Jew equally with the Christian reverences Jehovah as the 
one true God. And we with him accept the teachings of the Old- 
Testament prophets. In our State Conference of Religion it has 
been found that we hold equally to the following quadrilateral: 
The Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood of Man, the Social and 
Ethical Teaching of Jesus and the Prophets, and the present work- 
ings of the Spirit of God in man. And, as we have noticed above, 
the Jew equally with the Christian believes in the coming of the 
kingdom of God or the right order in human affairs in which the 
divine will shall be recognized as the supreme law. 

“Can we not, then, seek to unite on all questions of common 
concern and interest such as the public-school system on the basis 
not of the mznimum but of the maximum of agreement? By this 
I mean that instead of leaving out of the public-school curriculum 
every religious exercise to which objection is raised, and thus re- 
ducing religion to the very minimum of agreement in the schools, 
we seek to find in some fair and mutually satisfactory way what is 
the maximum on which we could agree. Some years since a’com- 
mittee of the State Conference of Religion prepared a Book of 
Common Worship containing prayers, hymns, and scriptures, both 
of the Old and New Testaments, and in a similar way it ought to 
be possible for a competent committee of representative men of 
both the Jewish and Christian faiths to prepare a plan for religious 
exercises in the public schools. Some religious instruction in the 
public schools is indispensable, as educators are generally coming 
to acknowledge. An irreligious school will soon become unethi- 
cal as well. And yet in what I am saying I am not urging religious 
instruction of a dogmatic or sectarian nature. The plan now urged 
for some years by Dr. G. U. Wenner for such dogmatic instruction 
must necessarily be outside the public-school system, as he sees, 
and I agree with him as to its importance. But I am speaking 
here simply of the need of inculcating in the public schools the 
high ideals found in Biblical literature, biography, history, and 
ethics.” 


Finally, this writer pleads for “the necessity of a unity among 
all our people that is religious and social as well as ethical.” 
Thus: 


“ Names and creeds of religious denominations largely represent 
the controversies of a past age, and men of the newer spirit will 
often find themselves in closer sympathy with men of other denomi- 
nations of the same spirit than with brethren of their own denomi- 
nation who do not share that spirit. Scholarship to-day is essen- 
tially one, and in the American Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis Jews and Christians have for many years discust ques- 
tions of Old- and New-Testament scholarship with entire harmony.” 
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LETTERS AND ART 


HOW TO BE CULTURED AND LONELY 


1? a man wishes to be lonely amid the music-loving mob, the 

best way to achieve that status is to give his attention seri- 
ously to the comprehension of music. Such is the rather cynical 
import of Mr. W. J. Henderson’s reflections, to-which he has been 
moved by the anxious inquiries of one seeking the “Open Sesame” 
to the mysteries of that much-abused art. “Much abused” is also 
the descriptive epithet that would characterize, according to the 
New York Sum’s critic, the public exhibition of this art prevail- 
ing at this day. “It ought to be possible,” he observes in the 
jssue of that journal for May ro, “for the merest tyro who had never 
before entered an opera-house, to distinguish the difference be- 
tween the singing of a nightingale and the braying of a more hum- 
ble and useful creature, but how very often it happens that it is the 
beast of burden that gets the laurel!” The appeal that calls forth 
these sardonic remarks is the following letter received recently “ by 
The Sun’s chronicler of musical doings” : 


“It would please me to utilize some of my time in the approach- 
ing summer in reading, to the end that I may better understand the 
art of music. I would wish to get some insight, if possible, into the 
purposes of the composers in fashioning the complex yet closely 
knit forms in which they have molded their works. If you will 
forgive apparent flippancy, I should like to ask, ‘Why is a fugue ?’ 
Other inquiries of |a similar nature throng to my mind, but that 
should suffice to make manifest my inclination. Further than that 
too I should wish to know the basis of artistic performance. I 
should be happy to be able to tell a good pianist from a mechanic. 
I should like to know good singing when I hear it.” 


The answer the critic is impulsively inclined to make “is much 
like that of Punch to the youth contemplating marriage : ‘Don’t.’” 
Knowledge, reflects Mr. Henderson, may or may not be power, 
“but it is not surely happiness.” For furnishing the golden key 
to this anxious inquirer he would not in turn be blamed for all the 
consequent unhappiness. Yet since the inquirer’s apparent ear- 
nestness merits reward, Mr. Henderson thus states the road to 
appreciation, which can not be called “royal.” He says: 


“If you really desire to probe the meanings of the masters, con- 
tent yourself with living intimately with their thoughts. Shun the 
whole junkshop of cheap opera jingle and turn your back on the 
glorified prima donnas, male and female, of the lyric stage. Live 
with Bach, Beethoven, and the prophets. Learn to read their 
scores. Goto hear them performed. They will in the course of 
time become as blazing lights to you. 

“But you will lose your taste for the best sellers, and your friends 
will secretly accuse you of private relations with Thackeray or 
Thoreau; yes, even with Homer or David the son of Jesse. They 
will charge you with being one of those to whom all music is an 
irritation, and they will sing snatches of the Broadway successes 
openly in your hearing in the hope of seeing you writhe. If you 
take it all with unruffled good nature they will pronounce you an 
esthetic sham like Bunthorne. If you meet it with a stern and un- 
yielding spirit they will vote you a person of sour stomach and 
leave you to your own devices. 

“If you wish to be lonely, make yourself a real lover of the lofti- 
est music. You will find that even among musicians you will get 
scant sympathy, for they are mostly in search of that pecuniary 
success which is the guerdon of him who can manufacture best 
sellers, Thus spake Zarathustra : 

“Must they needs have their ears beaten to pieces before they 
will learn to hear with their eyes ? Must one rattle like a kettle- 
drum or a fast-day preacher? Or do they believe only stam- 
merers ?’ 

“Think it over.” 


Such dubious advice is, of course, not thrust into the innocent 
mind of the timid inquirer without preparation. Its juxtaposition 
to the query that called it forth is altered in our quotations for the 
sake of vividness. The inquirer, however, has his mind prepared for 


this rejoinder by an analysis of the appreciative powers of modern 
audiences, showing conditions that are intended to justify the 
writer in impressing the inquirer with his future “lonesomeness.” 


We read: Fi 


“Music is to most people a purely sensuous pleasure, and despite 
that fact they will not educate the sense to which it appeals. The 
smallest thing that one can ask of music is that it shall afford a 
puzzling sort of physical delight to the ear. But granting that this 
poor request is made, why not in turn demand that the ear shall 
know when it is granted ? 

“It really is not a settled matter that every opera-singer makes 
beautiful sounds with the voice. A sound is not necessarily beauti- 
ful because it is large in volume or elevated in pitch. Yet thou- 
sands of excellent persons who know the difference between pal- 
atable and ill-cooked canvasback duck, even when they get it ina 
famous restaurant, are moved to public demonstrations of appro- 
bation when they hear an opera-singer utter sounds which their 
ears ought to tell them are no more beautiful than the warnings of 
the fire-engine hastening to.a conflagration. 

“ Again, even when the tones are admirable in themselves, they 
are not so when made to conflict with the pitch established by the 
accompaniment. When an orchestra plays in the key of B flat 
major and the vocalist sings in a key lying part way between that 
and A major, all ears capable of recognizing musical sounds suffer 
exquisite torture. Yet it is one of the commonest spectacles to 
see an audience warmly applauding a vr who has just com- 
pleted such a lugubrious achievement. Secs 

“It is a paradoxical state of affairs in which people go to hear 
music with their minds made up that it is nothing more than a con- 
course of sweet sounds, and yet can not hear that in many cases it 
is truly nothing of the kind. 

“Since, however, this is the case, how shall we induce these 
people to enter into a consideration of the higher features of the 
art? The truth—with some hesitation, let us confess it—is that 
they glory in their hostility to artistic culture and they laugh to 
scorn those who hold it precious. They love their prima donnas 
who scorn high art as they do and they revel in the production of 
best sellers in the shape of vocal feats. When the dean of the criti- 
cal gild of this town a few days ago bewailed the emasculation of 
Handel by Patti he spoke of that which these people can hot com- 
prehend. 

“If Patti sang Handel incorrectly, then it was because Handel 
did not know how to write his own music. If Bach did not com- 
pose unto the glory of Geraldine Farrar or Tetrazzini, then away 
with Bach into the outer darkness of Cincinnati music-festivals. 
As for Brahms and Beethoven and musicians of such types, their 
names should be unmentionable in the polite society of the best 
sellers.” 





THE “PALE LANDS” OF OUR FICTION 


R. HOWELLS seems reaping the crop of ingratitude from 
a favored public. His latest novel, “ Fennel and Rue,” calls 
forth something of an echo of the charge made by. Mrs, Atherton 
last January that “the main trouble with American letters to-day 
is due to the literary supremacy of Mr. Howells.”* The New York 
Times Saturday Review of Books, while not openly blaming Mr. 
Howells for not writing other kinds of books than those he does, 
says that “there is just ground for being vexed with half a score 
other American writers of fiction who do what Mr. Howells does 
—because he does it; with scores of others who have yielded (if 
not altogether, at least in too great a degree) to an influence which, 
however genial and gracious, has yet been one of the chief obsta- 
cles to the development of imaginative art in this country.” This 
editorial writer goes on: 

“It would be to say that which would meet scant acknowledg- 
ment to affirm that Americans are afraid of life. It is true, never- 
theless. We are not mentally adventurous; morally, we are none 
too well grounded, but we are cautious and afraid. Unconven- 
tional morality has no standing with us. We are distrustful of our 
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own experiences ; pretending to worship liberty, we are suspicious 
of all that has not behind it the sanction of authority. 

“As a matter of fact, we have lived and are living a singularly 
full and splendid life—the circumstances of our age and a develop- 
ing continent, a meeting-point of diverse civilizations such as his- 
tory never before contrived, make our life inevitably strange and 
rich. But it has not begun to be mirrored in our fiction, or, for the 
matter of that, in our poetry. Wedon’t write poetry, however; we 
do write novels by the thousand. What have they to do with life ? 
Do they not, the very best of them, seem as if they were doing 
their level best to evade life? The very best of them are the very 
worst in this respect; there is occasionally some red blood in an 
impossible book, but the novels of skill, of talent, seem by com- 
mon consent to shirk the real issues of living. Their writers dwell 
in the pale lands of gentle emotion or none; of love without pas- 
sion, of conviction without zeal, of faith without rapture. The 
generation has not brought into literary being a single magnificent, 
storm-swept soul. Zeal, passion, rapture are here among us;; liv- 
ing is tumultuous and tragic ; sorrow walks the earth, and ambition 
mounts more daringly perhaps than ever it did elsewhere or before. 
Nothing is wan—but our literature. 

“Tt is no time for our writers to wander in labyrinths of pallid 
fancies, to shred sentiments, and powder infinitesimal sensations, 
to dally over dilettante sketches of unreal life. It is time for them 
to deliver themselves without fear into the hands of life; to hail 
experience and embrace it rather than the graceful traditions of 
composition ; to cast aside the restraint of convention; to trust no 
more to the interest of philosophical speculation, but to let loose 
the instinct to believe, to enthuse, to let anemic art set her lips at 
the full cup and rudely fill herself with its tingling vigor.” 


PICTURES THAT REVEAL THE NEW 
AMERICAN 


M AKING use of pictures as “biological witnesses ” it will be 
iV noted, says a recent writer, that “an astonishing change has 
taken place in men and women between the time of President 
Washington and that of President McKinley.” Bodies, faces, 
thoughts are all transformed, says Mr. Henry Dwight Sedgwick 
in a recent volume of essays called “The New American Type.” 
Speaking in terms of art, this change is noted in the comparison 

















JOHN ADAMS, 
From the portrait by L. F. Spinner.’ 


Adams was “a short, ruddy, choleric little man, with the free bearing 
of an English yeoman.” 
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From the Metropolitan Museum, New York. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
From the portrait by John Trumbull. 


Hamilton is described as ‘‘a sort of dashing gallant, yet of stedfast 
serenity.” 


of portraits by Reynolds and men who painted as he did, with 
those by Sargent and the allied modern school.. The occasion for 
pointing this particular moral was an assemblage of notable por- 
traits where the striking divergences were brought vividly home to 
the observer. Of the pictures of the earlier period the writer has 
this to say: 


“A hundred years ago a British type of body, face, and mind 
prevailed from Massachusetts to Virignia; there were many indi- 
viduals and sundry communities of other bloods, but most of our 
ancestors of Revolutionary times were featured and complexioned 
like British men. Of these men there were in the galleries several 
portraits by Trumbull. There was John Adams, a short, ruddy, 
choleric little man, with the free bearing of an English yeoman, 
ready, perhaps over-ready, to defend his curtilage and cowyard, 
his plowed fields and fallow, against tax-gatherers, cavalier squire, 
or even the lord of the manor; an honest, healthy man, untroubled 
by any doubts as to possible encroachment by his boundary-lines. 
Near him hung Alexander Hamilton, of more aristocratic type, 
open, generous, high-spirited, a sort of dashing gallant, yet of 
stedfast serenity ; his mind resting solidly on reason and princi- 
ples, an ardent English gentleman. There was James Madison, 
not over-imaginative, not noble, with a touch of English bulldog 
in his jowl, shrewd, stable; and hard by, sopra gli altri com’ 
aqguila, the sober, godly, righteous face of Washington, calm, 
almost severe, a man of purpose inwardly sustained. There was 
also Maj.-Gen. Samuel Osgood, of somewhat Southern aspect, a 
hawklike keenness in the nose and eyes, woodsman in youth, 
soldier in manhood, a hardy, out-of-doors kind of man. There 
were some Gilbert Stuarts, too: Egbert Benson, a keen, astute 
person, eminently a gentleman, dignity blending with calm; Chief 
Justice Jay, a dreamy, speculative, far seeing man with curving 
lip; and Van Rensselaer, the Patroon,a sly, foxy gentleman. 
Both the French blood and the Dutch, as well as the English, dis- 
play the quiet and equilibrium which attend an orderly maintenance 
of peace in the body and mind of man.” 


Stuart and Trumbull, who were the paiiaters of these historic 
figures, are not accounted great painters, but “faithful workmen” 
who strove to paint what they saw. Whatever these painted faces 
may be to the artists, says Mr. Sedgwick, “to the common eye 
they look like clauses from the Constitution, paragraphs from 
the Declaration of Independence, maxims from Poor Richard, 
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compendia of definite beliefs and accepted principles.” They 
were “eighteenth-century Englishmen.” 

On the other hand, there are the testimonies of the modern, 
school of portrait-painters, Sargent is mentioned as the supreme 
exemplar, but his testimony is declared to be “corroborated by the 
portraits of painters differing as widely from him as is possible.” 
The obvious qualities of these portraits are “disquiet, lack of equi- 
librium, absence of principle ; a general sense of migrating tenants, 
of distrainer and replevin, of a mind unoccupied by the rightful 
heirs, as if the home of principle and dogma had been transformed 
into an inn for wayfarers.” Sargent’s women are said to “reveal 
the strain of physical and psychical maladjustment”; a portrait by 
Abbott H. Thayer exhibits “the drowsy insomnia of the soul, 
never all awake, never all asleep”; one by John W. Alexander 
shows us “the indefinite, unphysical charm of American woman- 





hood, the eager pursuit of an unseen good, the restless pacing in 
the body’s cage.” Male portraits by Sargent, Frank Hall, Bon- 
nat, Chase, and others indicate to this writer “that the logical, 
the intellectual, the imaginative, the romantic faculties have been 
discarded and shaken off, . . . and in their stead, keen, exceed- 
ingly simple powers of vision and action are developing.’’ He 
particularizes : 
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“Perhaps the best example is the portrait entitled ‘Mr. Daniel 
Lamont,’ by Zorn. Too great stress can not be laid on the im- 
pression we make upon quick-sighted foreigners. This portrait . 
represents a shrewd, prompt, quick, keen, compact man, well, 
almost brilliantly equipped for dealing with the immediate pres- 
ent; he has the morale of the tennis-player, concentration, utter 
absorption, in volley and take. Of faculties needful to deal with 
the remote—imagination, logic, intellect, faith—there is no trace. 
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PORTRAIT OF A MODERN AMERICAN. Hi 
) 

By John W. Alexander, i 
This artist’s pictures show us “the indefinite, unphysical charm h 


of American womanhood, the eager pursuit of an unseen good, the 
restless pacing in the body’s cage.” 


Craft, the power that deals with a few facts close at hand, is de- 
picted in abundance; so are promptitude and vigor; reason, the if 
power that deals with many facts, remote, recalcitrant, which re- 
quire the mind to hold many pictured combinations at once or in 
quick succession, is not there. The portrait indicates the usual 
American amiability, domestic kindliness, and aversion to cruel 
sights and cruel sounds. The logical faculty which compels a man 
to reconcile his theories, to unite religion and conduct, to combine 
principle and policy, to fuse the various parts of his philosophy 
info one non-self-contracting whole, is entirely omitted. The 
chief trait in this typical portrait is ability to react quickly and 
effectively to stimuli of the immediate present, an essential quality 
in prospering species; the chief lack is imagination. How such 
equipment will serve in the future, when the world shall have 
passed beyond the colonizing and commercial epochs of history, 
is, of course, wholly beyond the scope of this essay. ...... ' 
“The most interesting portrait for our purposes in the whole 
millionaire exposition, as a masculine example of that extreme 
variation which had seemed peculiarly feminine, is a painting en- 
titled ‘W. A. Clark’ (lent by Senator W. A. Clark), by M. Besnard, 
the famous French painter, whose method is sufficiently distinct i 
from that of the other painters to give peculiar value to any cor- 
roborative evidence offered by him to facts testified by them. W. 
A. Clark (of the portrait) is a slim, slight man, with reddish hair 
of a decided color and curl, with beard and mustache of like ap- 
pearance, all Aérissés, like the fur of a cat in a thunder-storm; 
there is no speculation in the gray-blue, glassy eyes; they and the 
thin, rather delicate nose are drawn and pinched together, chest 
and waist are narrow, fingers but skin on bones. The tightly but- 

















From a Copley print, copyrighted 1903 by Curtis & Cameron, publishers, Boston, 


PORTRAIT OF A MODERN AMERICAN. toned frock-coat, never worn before the sittings, abetted by the 

By John S. Sargent. brand-new silk hat and gloves, makes a brave attempt, with its 

Sargent’s paintings of Americans, taken asa group, show such quali- blue doutonniére, to suggest the air of a doulevardier. From hair 
ties as ‘ disquiet, lack of equilibrium, absence of principle.” hérissé, pinched face, crooked arm, and well-painted sweep of 
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frock-coat, emanate physical and mental distress such as must 
accompany perturbations in Nature, when she, in desperate en- 
deavor for a new type, hurls her wild experiments through the 
delicate organization of the human body, distorting all the nice 
adjustments of species and genus. No dogmas vex this nervous 
spirit, no principles chafe it, no contemplation dulls it, no disci- 
pline confines it; it ramps wildly in the strait compass of the 
present, knowing no past, unhampered by reverence or respect, 
foreseeing no future, unhindered by faith or upliftedness. It is 
an extreme example, but immensely interesting, for tho it may be 
merely an erratic variation, it is near enough other examples of 
the type to indicate the characteristic traits of the new American 
nationality ; or it may be an instance of that curious prophetic 
power of Nature, by which she creates an individual a whole gen- 
eration ahead of his type. Nevertheless, a more conservative 
judgment would surmise that Zorn’s portrait represents the normal 
type of the present generation, and Besnard’s an exaggerated 
example of certain American traits.” 





TRYING TO IMPROVE SHAKESPEARE 


ODERN actors are blamed for the “absurd anomaly ” of act- 
ing the greatest dramatist in the world as ?f he were the 
worst. This charge is made by a writer in the London Sfectator 
(April 25) who signs himself “Ignotus.” The actors’ misdoings 
are partly attributed to the fact that the whole burden of interpret- 
ing Shakespeare falls upon them, while thé literary critics, “ whose 
business it is to supervise and instruct,” have entirely deserted the 
actor, and “persist in applying their powers exclusively to the lit- 
erary side of Shakespeare's work, and ignore altogether its relation 
to the art of acting.” The consequence of this divorce is “to widen 
the breach between theory and practise, and thus to diminish still 
further the likelihood of a truly artistic tradition.” The writer 
‘goes on to elaborate his charge against the actor, with illustrative 
reference to current London productions of “Romeo and Juliet” 
and the “ Merchant of Venice.” Thus: 
“ Nothing shows more clearly the extent tc which the representa- 
tion of Shakespeare is dominated by the views and the require- 


ments of actors than the kind of rearrangement which his plays 
are made to undergo whenever they appear upon the stage. Some 


of these rearrangements are no doubt due to the modern system 


of scenery, which necessitates a greater cohesion in the action; 
‘but this is so far from being the only cause that it is no uncommon 
thing for actors to divide what in the original was one long scene 
into two. The underlying motive for the greater part of the alter- 
ations is not mechanical, but histrionic; they proceed from the 
craving which seems to be implanted in the breast of every actor 
for working up the action into a series of well-marked climaxes, 


each climax being followed immediately by the fall of the curtain, 
-so that none of its effect may be lost. It is only natural that an actor 


should have this craving, for every such climax means an oppor- 
tunity for a personal triumph, which, however obvious and spec- 
tacular it may be, still has the supreme advantage of focusing the 
whole attention of the audience upon himself. But it is none the 
less certain that crude effects of this kind find no place in Shake- 


-speare’s drama. This is partly explained by the fact that in his 


day the theater was unprovided with a curtain; but it is clear 


enough that his whole conception of dramatic art was quite alien 


to the modern habit of bringing every scene to a close immediately 
the action has reached its height. A single instance will suffice to 
illustrate this. The balcony scene in ‘Romeo and Juliet’ ends at 
the Lyceum on Romeo's beautiful couplet : 
‘ Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace in thy breast ! 
Would I were sleep and peace, so sweet to rest !’ 


“But in the original text the scene does not end here. omeo 


.adds another couplet: 


* Hence will I to my ghostly father’s cell, 
His help to crave and my dear hap to tell.’ 


Perhaps Shakespeare was wrong thus to bring his hero and his 
audience back to the common earth, and not to end his wonderful 
scene on a note of lyrical rapture; but, whether he was wrong or 
right, it was Shakespeare’s way. A more significant example of 
the same tendency occurs in‘The Merchant of Venice.’ As the 


[May 23," 


play is acted at His Majesty’s the curtain dro 
at Shylock’s exit, and the incident of the rings follows in anoth 
scene outside the Doge’s palace. Mr. Tree explains in his pro e 
his reasons for the alteration. ‘It has frequently been a. 
says, ‘ that the incidents of the gloves and the rings, followine _. 
mediately after the tragedy of Shy/ock, have been in something of 
the nature of an anticlimax.’ But by whom has this ‘frequentl 
been felt’? Doubtless by actors, and principally by the pattients, 
actor who happens to take the part of Shylock. For him it is all- 
important that the curtain should come down with a run upon his 
departure from the court ; whatever follows after that must be so 
far as his effect upon the audience is concerned, an ‘anticlimax ’ 
indeed. But Shakespeare was not thinking of a particular actor: 
he was thinking of the play as a whole; and the ‘anticlimax’ of 
which Mr. Tree complains completely serves the purpose of giving 
an impression of reality to the whole scene. The actor, to secure 
one of his favorite climaxes, loses an effect which is in truth far 
more dramatic, because it is far more real—the momentary hush 
after Shylock’s exit, followed by the matter-of-fact talk of the dis. 
persing court. ‘Sir, I entreat you home with me to dinner,’ 
Could there be a more poignant summary of the relentless indiffer- 
ence with which the world looks upon a tragedy and passes on? 
But actors will have none of this, because, being actors, it is only 
natural that they should prefer what is stagy to the image of life 
itself.” 


Ps on the trial scene 


The same sacrifice of the truly artistic and the real to the false 
and the overemphatic is to be seen, according to this writer, in the 
way the actor delivers his words. Admitting that present difficul- 
ties are great, where matter “often subtle and sometimes obscure” 
has to be made plain to a mixt audience, yet nothing can be more 
certain, it is averred, “than that the method by which our actors 
try to circumvent these difficulties is radically mistaken.” We 
read further : 


“Their object seems to be to buoy up the meaning of the words 
they utter by all the stage devices at their command—by exagger- 
ated gesture and ceaseless movement, by forced laughter and pre- 
posterous sighings and undercurrents of incidental music, by an 
intolerable slowness of enunciation, and by an intonation of the 
blank verse more barbarous than can be described. These are 
inerely the refuges of weakness, like the attempts of a bad writer 
to obtain emphasis by underlinings and italic type. After all, 
Shakespeare can stand on his own merit; and that actor will 
always produce the greatest effect who can convey to his audience 
most completely, not this or that contrivance for elucidating 
Shakespeare’s meaning, but simply and solely what Shakespeare 
actually wrote. What a relief it is when for a moment or two there 
is peace upon the stage, and we begin to hear the words and to 
follow the thoughts of the highest of poets and the most profound 
of philosphers! But these moments are rare and brief; they are 
interrupted by an expressive march across the stage, or by a burst 
of explanatory music from the orchestra, and we aré}back again 
once more among the old theatrical fantoms, Nor ist only the 
sense of the words that is distorted and obscured by this kind of 
treatment; the characters themselves, and the whole atmosphere 
of the play, undergo asimilar change. . . . Why is it that while in 
modern plays ladies and gentlemen are acted as ladies and gentle- 
men, in plays by Shakespeare they must be acted as minxes and 
buffoons? There seems to be a convention upon the stage that 
what is ‘Shakespeare’ can not be natural, that it is too great for 
common usage, that it must be propt up and decorated and ex- 
plained. But the convention contradicts itself. If Shakespeare is 
truly great, he needs no trickery.” 





NOTES 


WE regret that in our issue of May 9 we overlooked the credit to Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine (Philadelphia) for the article on ‘‘ Maupassant’s Last Days,” 
written by Prof. Albert Schinz. 


THE group of young painters known as ‘‘the Eight’”’ have formed a political 
club to advocate a Roosevelt third term. ‘‘What we like about the new mover 
ment,’’ says the New York Evening Post, ‘‘is its frank avowal of self-interest. 
Painters are engaged in the production of luxuries; luxuries only sell in pros- 
perous times; prosperity means Roosevelt. Here we have the gulf between 
iron-puddler and artist bridged by the all-sufficient, all-uniting principle of the 
full dinner-pail. ‘A full color tube’ might be the new motto.” 
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Adams, Joseph H. Harper’s Indoor Book for 
Boys. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 363. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.75. 

Anderson, Ada Woodruff. The Heart of the 
Red Firs. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 313. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

Babbitt, Irving. Literature and the American 
College. Essays in efense of the Humanities. 
12mo, pp. vii-262. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.25. 

Baker, Tarkington. Yard and Garden—a Book 
of Practical Information for the Amateur Gardener 
in City. Town, or Suburb. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 
418. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

Barnes, James. The Clutch of Circumstance. 
r2mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Bates, Arlo. The Intoxicated Ghost, and Other 
Stories. 12mo, pp. 303. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $1.50. 

Bielschowsky, Albert. The Life of Goethe. 
Translated from the German by William A. Cooper 
Volume III—1815-32. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. xi- 
428. New York. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50 net. 

Bourget, Paul. The Weight of the Name. 
Translated from the French by George Burnham 
Ives. 12mo0, pp. 349. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.50. 

Brown, Alice. Rose Macleod. Frontispiece. 
12mo, pp. 406. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin So. 
$1.50. 

Burt, Ma E. [Editor.] Prose that Every 
Child Reg Tol A Selection of the Best Prose 
of all Times for Young People. Frontispiece. 12mo, 
pp. xxix-365. New York Doubleday, Page & Co. 
go cents net. 

Butler, Ellis Parker. The Cheerful Smugglers. 
Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 276. New York: The Cen- 
tury Co. $1. 

Canfield, Dorothy. Gunhild. (A Norwegian- 
American Episode.) 12mo, pp. 342. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.50 net. 

Catalogue of Books. Annotated and Arranged 
and Provided by the Carnegie Library of Pittsburg, 
for the Use of the First Eight Grades in the Pitts- 
burg Schools. 8vo, pp. 331. Pittsburg: Carnegie 
Library. 

This volume is a fine example of the 
work done by library staffs in preparing cat- 
alogs that are useful to schools and li- 
braries everywhere. The Carnegie Li- 
brary at Pittsburg deserves in this respect 
to be mentioned with the Congressional at 
Washington, and the State Library at 
Albany. The aim here has been ‘‘to se- 
lect a reasonable number of books most 
suitable for school use apart from text- 
books, and to prepare a carefully graded 
and annotated list of these in a form most 
convenient for the use of teachers.’’ The 
work is designed to do for the first eight 
grades what a ‘‘Graded and Annotated 
Catalogue ’’ published by the same library 
in tg00 endeavored to do for the whole 
course. 


Chamberlain, Esther and Lucia. The Coast of 
Chance. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 464. Indianapo- 
lis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

Chambers, Julius. On a Margin—A_ Novel. 
Frontispiece. 12mo, pp. 314. New York. Mitchell 
Kennerley, $1.50. 

Chester, George Randolph. Get-Rich-Quick 
Wallingford. A Cheerful Account of the Rise and 
Fall of an American Business Buccaneer. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, pp. 448. Philadelphia: Henry 
Altemus Co. $1.50. 

Corbin, John. Which College for the Boy? 
Leading Types in American Education. Illustrated. 


I2mo, pp. xvi-273. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50 net. 


De Boigne, The Comtesse, Memoirs of. Vols. 
II and III. 1815-19 and 1820-30. Edited from 
the original manuscript by Charles Nicoullaud. 
With Portraits. 8vo, pp. xi-375 and xi-377. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 per vol. 


These volumes more than bear out the 
promise of their predecessor noticed in 
these columns last year. It will be recalled 
that these memoirs were written some- 
where about 1835 to 1840, and that publi- 
cation of them was thought to be unwise 
at the time of the author’s death in 1866, 
and has only now been brought about. 
Born at Versailles before the Revolution, 
of an ancient house, the Comtesse was, as 
her editor recounts, ‘‘a complete embodi- 
ment of the transition between the old and 
the new régimes.” 

The second volume begins with amusing 
descriptions of the parochial court of Tu- 
rin, where the Comtesse’s father was the 
French representative. Napoleon’s return 
from Elba, the Hundred Days, and the 
Second Restoration are described chiefly 
from the standpoint of their effect on so- 
ciety conditions, but there is shrewd com- 
ment on public affairs, as when the author, 
observing an uproarious celebration of the 
Festival of St. Louis at Lyons, ‘‘could not 
but ask what had become of that other 
crowd which had formerly received Bona- 
parte with such enthusiasm. I have seen 
so many reversals of popular favor,’’ she 
goes on to say, “‘that I have often asked 
myself this question. I think that the 
mass of the people are the same, but that 
they are differently influenced by a small 
nucleus of leading figures who change and 
are carried in different directions. The 
same crowd, however, is fully convinced 
of the honesty of its applause, to whatever 
object directed.’’ Again, there is a notable 
characterization of Napoleon during the 
Hundred Days: 


‘* To do the Emperor justice, no one ever 
had a deeper hatred of such measures. He 
certainly desired absolutism, but under 
regular forms adequate to insure public 
order, peace, and national honor. As soon 
as he fully understood the nature of his 
position he despaired of success, and the 
resulting despondency probably exerted 
some influence upon the discouragement 
which he showed at the time of the catas- 
trophe at Waterloo. Possibly, if he had 
found among his civil servants the same 
enthusiasm which inspired the military, he 
would have been better able to accomplish 
the gigantic task which lay before him; 
perhaps again. this task was impossible of 
accom plishment.”’ 


To chronicle the bright sayings of the 


Comtesse would require a quotation from 
almost every page. From 1815 to 1819 
her father was ambassador at the Court of 
St. James, and her wit plays lightly over 
the social customs of the English. The 
third volume covers the period marked by 
the death of Louis XVIII. and the succes- 
sion of Charles X. 
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Delannoy, Burford. Prince Charlie. Frontis- 
piece. 12mo, pp. 318. New York: R. F. Fenno & 
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Desmond, H. W., and Frohne, H. W. Build- 
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222. New York: The Baker & Taylor Co. 

Dorner, Herman B.. Window Gardening. [I- 
lustrated. 12mo, pp. 151. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

Eldridge, George Dyre. In the Potter's House. 
= pp. 338. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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Elwell, J.B. Practical Bridge. A Complete and 
Thorough Course of Instruction in the Game. Il- 
lustrated.’ 16mo, pp. ix-249. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

Ewald, Carl. The Old Room. Translated from 
the Danish by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. 12mo, 
pp. 317. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

Fuller, Robert H. Government by the People. 
The Laws and Customs Regulating the Election Sys- 
tem and the Formation and Control of the Political 
Parties in the United States. 16mo, pp. xiv—261. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $r net. 

Gladden, Washington. The Church and Mod- 
ern Life. 1amo, pp. 221. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25 net. 

Griffis, William Elliot. Motley’s*Dutch Nation, 
being the Rise of the Dutch Republic: (1555-84) by 
John Lothrop Motley, condensed with a brief his- 
tory of the Dutch people to 1908. 8vo, pp. 943. 
New York: Harper & eothers $1.75. 

This work consists of two parts, an 
abridgment of ‘‘The Rise of the Dutch 


Republic’ and an original sketch by Mr. 


Griffis of Dutch history from 1584 to’ 


1897. The condensation of Motley’s im- 
mortal work takes up 690 pages. The re- 
maining 253 pages are the original work 
of Mr. Griffis. 

We confess to a feeling of sorrow and 
affront on seeing Motley abridged. But 
the work has been as well done as was 
possible. The age of the newspaper and 
the magazine has no room for the sus- 
tained splendor and exquisite rhetoric 
which running in a sequence should 
not be interrupted even by such an editor 
as Mr. Griffis. The title of the work is 
confusing, for Mr. Griffis surely does not 
intend to father his somewhat dull but 
painstaking and accurate appendix upon 
Motley. In any case the work will be 
useful, altho it can now no longer claim to 
be looked upon as any more a work. of 
literature than a Baedeker. 


Hauptman, Gerhart. Hannele—A Dream Poem. 
Rendered into English Verse and Prose. rz2mo, pp. 
103. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Hobart, Alvah Sabin. Our Silent Partner. 12mq, 
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pp. 160. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 
cents net. 

EHiolder, Charles Frederick. Big Game at Sea. 
8vo, pp. 352. New York: The Outing Publishing 
Co. $2 net. 


To those who hitherto considered that 
big game are confined to the land and con- 
sist merely of elephants, lions, and the con- 
querors of these latter, or the Teddy bears of 
more recent romance, Mr. Holder’s volume 
will prove a revelation. When we read of 
“a ray swimming off with fourteen boats 
before it was killed,’ of ‘‘game fishes of 
one hundred pounds taken with what is 
known as a number nine thread-line; the 
tip of the rod not less than five feet long’’ 
—it fairly takes one’s breath away. The 
leaping tuna, the man-eating shark, the 
swordfish, and the ‘‘splendid game-fish, the 
yellow-fin tuna,” and “‘the 250-pound 
black sea-bass,” are all dealt with in this 
volume of fair and genuine sport in a spirit 
which will startle and delight those gentle 
disciples of Izaac Walton who have been 
accustomed to regard the fisherman’s pro- 
fession as one rather of quiet contempla- 
tion than of struggle with a powerful and 
formidable antagonist. This work is as 
interesting as the great romance of Victor 
Hugo’s ‘“‘Travailleurs de la mer,” and much 
more realistic. The only imaginary chap- 
ter in it is ‘‘The Biography of a Man- 
Eater,’’ which is, however, just as true to 
nature as Roberts’s exquisite ‘‘ Red Fox.” 
There are nearly fifty illustrations to this 
book, many of the chapters of which have 
already made the author’s name known as 
a magazine writer. Fine paper, printing, 
and binding add to the external attractions 
of the volume. 

Holmes, Sir Richard Rivington. 


Windsor. _II- 


lustrated. 8vo, pp. 117. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.50 net 

Hopkins, Herbert M. Priest and Pagan. Fron- 
tispiece. 12mo, pp. 372. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
fliin & Co. $1.50. 


Hough, Romeyn Beck. Handbook of Trees of 
the Northern States and Canada East ot the Rocky 
Mountains. Photo-descriptive. Small quarto, pp. 
470. lLowville, N. Y.: Published by the author. 

Mr. Hough’s method in the description 
of trees is unlike that of any other person 
with whose work on trees we are ac- 
quainted. He comes probably as near as 
it is possible for any one to come to the 
presentation of a description which shall 
enable one to see and know a tree from 
his pages alone. He devotes to each tree 
two large pages. On the left are shown 
the leaves, fruit, and young shoots effect- 
ively reproduced from photographs, on a 
background having a scale drawn to 
inches, so that one may determine with 
the eye at once the actual size of the ob- 
jects shown. On the right-hand page is 
a picture of the trunk of the tree from the 
ground to the first branches, or slightly 
beyond. On the trunk, before the photo- 
graph was taken, was placed a foot- or 
two-fcot rule, which enables the reader to 
note the diameter of the trunk. On the 
same page the author gives about two hun- 
dred words of brief description of the tree 
and sets forth the uses to which its wood 
has been put, with an outline map of the 
United States, showing its geographical 
distribution. It is needless to say that 
Mr. Hough has done a distinct service to 
the public—one for which his deserved 
reward will not all be exprest in pecuniary 
returns. 


Houston, Edwin J., Ph.D. The Wonder Book 
of the Atmosphere. Illustrated. r2mo, pp. x- 
326. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

Humphrey, Zephine. Over Against Green Peak. 
r2mo, pp. 276. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

1.25. 
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Hunter, Alexander. The Huntsman in the South. 
—Virginia and North Carolina. Illustrated. 12mo, 
pp. 318. New York: The Neale Publishing Co. 


$1.50. 
Hunter, Robert. Socialists at Work. Illus- 
r12mo, pp. 374. New York: The Macmil- 


trated. 
lan Co. $1.50 net. 


Kennedy, Charles Rann. 
House. Illustrated. s12mo, 


Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 


Kinkaid, Mary Holland. The Man of Yester- 
day. A Romance of a Vanishing Race. Illustrated. 


zamo, pp. 318. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
oO. 


Kramer, Harold Morton. 


Illustrated. 1amo, pp. 409. 
Lee & Shepard Co. 


Litchfield, Grace Denio. 
Frontispiece. 12mo0, pp. 
Brown &Co. $1.50. 


Litchfield, Grace Denio. 
Poems. 16mo, pp. 60. 
Sons. $1 net. 


Mabie, Hamilton Wright, and Stephens, Kate. 
Heroines that Every Child Should Know. Frontis- 


piece. 12mo, pp. xiv-281. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. 90 cents net. 

Marquis, Albert Nelson. [Editor.] Who’s Who 
in America. <A biographical dictionary of notable 
men and women in the United States. 
Square r2mo, pp. 2271. 


Co. $4 net. 
The appearance of a new edition of this 
indispensable handbook is matter for 
gratification in all professional centers, 
whether these be editorial, political, edu- 
cational, engineering, legal, or ministerial. 
Since the first edition was published in 
1899, the work has grown in favor wher- 
ever it has been known. The editors, of 
whom for several years John W. Leonard 
was chief, have in the main held carefully 
to the line laid down at the beginning, in 
the sense that nothing laudatory or de- 
scriptive should appear in the sketches. 
As each sketch is supposed to be, and usu- 
ally is, based on information supplied by 
the subject of it, we can well imagine that 
the editors have frequently been under 
the necessity of employing a drastic hand 
in wielding the blue pencil. But the re- 
sult has been, in all editions thus far pub- 
lished, that the public has found in the 
work only those brief vital facts for which 
search is commonly made in consulting a 
work of this kind. We very much doubt 
if any book, except the dictionary, is now 
more frequently consulted in libraries and 
editorial rooms. 
Matheson, George. 


The Servant in the 
pp. 15. New York: 


The Castle of Dawn. 
Boston: Lothrop, 


The Supreme Gift. 
300. Boston: Little, 


Narcissus and Other 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
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Chicago: A. N. Marquis & 


Thoughts for Life’s Jour- 


ney. 12mo, pp. 280. New York: A. C. Armstrong 
& Son. 

Morris, Gouverneur. The Footprint and Other 
Stories. 12mo, pp. 336. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Cons. 

Morris, Harrison §. Lyrics and Landscapes. 
16mo, pp. 122. New York: The Century Co. 


Nash, Henry Sylvester. The Atoning Life. 12mo, 
pp. 148. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1 net. 

Newman, Richard Brinsley. The Belle Islers. 
A Novel. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 423. Boston: 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 

Noyes, Ella. The Story of Milan. Illustrated. 
16mo, pp. xiii-403. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2. 

Orr, Mrs. Sutherland. Life and Letters of Rob- 
ert Browning. Yew edition, revised and in part re- 
written by Frederic G. Kenyon. Two portraits. 
12mo, pp. xvii-431. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $2 net. 

Partsch, Herman. Messages to Mothers, A 
Protest against Artificial Methods. Presenting a 
Simple, Practical and Natural Scheme for the Right 
Diet, Care and Treatment of Mother and Child, and 
for the Conservation of Power in Physiological 
Functions, the Result of Twenty-three Years of Suc- 
cessiul Practise. Frontispiece. 12mo, pp. 1066, 
San Francisco: Paul Elder & Co. $1.50 net. 

Pick, Bernhard. Hymns and Poetry of the East- 
ern Church. 12mo, pp. 175. New York: Eaton & 


Mains. $1 net. 

Potter, Margaret. The Golden Ladder. A Novel. 
I2mo, pp. 433- ew York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50. 

Ramsey, Murray Eliott. Practical Life Insur- 
ance Examinations. With a Chapter on the Insur- 
ance of Substandard Lives. 12mo, pp. 231. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25 net. ' 

Dr. Ramsey has written an excellent 


manual for the medical examiner who 
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serves a life-insurance company—a call- 
ing which, as he explains, has become de. 
veloped into a specialty. The author has 
devoted many years to examinations tor 
life-insurance, and believes there exists 
among young practitioners a distinct need 
for such a manual as this. He has not 
relied wholly on his own experience, but 
has availed himself of the experience and 
opinions of other persons. The volume 
has been arranged systematically, with a 
detailed table of contents and a full index. 

Ray, Anna Chapin. Quickened, 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


Ruhmer, Ernst. Wireless Telephony—in The- 


ory and Practice. Translated from the G 
Prac , e Germe r 
James Erskine-Murray, D.Sc. _Reewalles aay tony 


pp. xiii-224, New York: D. Van Nostrand Co. 


I2mM0, pp. 358. 
$1.50. 


$3.50. 
Russell, Charles Edward Thomas Chatterto 
; homas n, 
the Marvelous Boy. The True Story of a Strange 
Life (1752-90). Tilustrated 


2 s . 8vo, eV -28¢ 
New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. See Se ee 


Mr. Russell names fourteen years as the 
period which has passed since he began 
to study the life of Chatterton with a view 
to writing this book. The pity is that in 
so many years he has not learned to re- 
strain his pen to a sane and normal pitch. 
He writes always in superlatives. His 
““Prefatory Note’’ begins in superlatives, 
and superlatives are in the last lines of the 
text. 

In the first paragraph of the preface 
Chatterton is called ‘‘one of the greatest 
minds and sweetest souls that ever dwelt 
upon this earth,”’ and in the second para- 
graph he is classed as ‘‘this great spirit, 
this artist and poet, this lover and bene- 
factor of his kind, this assailant of abso- 
lutism, this boy hero of revolt, this leader 
at seventeen in the army of men.’’ In the 
final paragraph of the text Chatterton is 
placed ‘‘among the greatest poets and most 
amazing minds that have lighted the ways 
of men.”’ 

Fulsome praise such as this repels think- 
ing and judicious minds. Nowhere has 
the book been better characterized than 
in The Nation, which classes it as an ‘‘ex- 
asperating’’ example of ‘‘a whole school 
of ill-digested books about the romantic 
movement of the eighteenth century,” 
which ‘‘ follow a regular formula: a swollen 
self-complacency, as if the writer were 
miraculously bringing to light truths long 
concealed by some conspiracy of society, 
a jumble of loose and ignorant statements, 
a shrill clamor of undistinguishing praise.”’ 

Mr. Russell has heretofore been known 
chiefly as a writer of the ‘‘muck-raking’”’ 
class on sociological and economic topics. 
In his articles on those subjects he has 
employed the superlative with a free and 
vigorous hand. The pity of it is that he 
has failed to know that biography, and 
especially literary biography, calls for a 
pen held in some restraint. Has he never 
read the world’s great biographies and ob- 
served that among the chief sources of 
their charm and efficiency were modera- 
tion and simplicity? License runs to 
weakness, just as self-restraint leads to 
power. 

Sargent, Capt. Herbert H. The Campaign of 


Santiago de Cuba. Three vols. With maps, dia- 
grams, etc. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $5 net. 


Captain Sargent is already known to 
students of military history for his wri- 
tings on the campaigns of Napoleon. The 
present volume has been widely noticed 
as an important contribution to knowl- 
edge of our war of ten years ago with 
Spain. It has attracted attention in Eng- 
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a 
land, where the comments, so far as we 
have seen them, were favorable. One 


notable review appeared in the London 


Times. 
Schofield, A. T. Christian Sanity. s312mo, pp. 
ieee. New York. A.C. Armstrong & Son. 


Sedgwick, Henry Dwight. The New American 
Type and Other Essays. 12mo, pp. 343. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.s0 net. 

. Astronomy with the Naked 
Sgro a. . York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. $1.40. ; 

A popular work on astronomy written 
by a man who has absorbed all recent 
discoveries. He teaches how the heavens 
may be reached by the naked eye, and a 
certain knowledge of celestial geography 
obtained without the aid of a glass. The 
work is well and systematically done. 
Appended is a list of stars which can only 
be seen with the aid of a telescope. The 
book is enriched with excellent charts and 
illustrations. 


Smith, Rev. John Talbot. The Training of a 
Priest. An Essay on Clerical Education, with a 
Revly to the Critics. 12mo, pp. 361. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50 net. 


Spender, J. A. The Comments of Bagshot. 
1zmo, pp. 151. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


$1.25. 


Stevens, Rowan; Sterling, Jr., Yates; Hender- 
son, William J.; Walsh, G. E.; Munroe, Kirk; 
Spearman, F. H., and others. The Battle for the 
Pacific. Illustrated. 1r2mo, pp. 237. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, $1.25. 


Sullivan, T. R. Vands of Summer. Sketches in 
Italy, Sicily, and Greece. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 


248. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 net. 

Thayer, William Roscoe. Italica. Studies in 
Italian Life and Letters. 12mo, pp. 364. Boston 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 net. 


Thomas, John M. The Christian Faith and the 


Old Testament. 12mo, pp. 133. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1 net. 


Tuttle, Hudson, and Emma Rood. A Golden 
Sheaf. 12mo, pp. 284. Portraits. Berlin Heights, O.: 
Tuttle Publishing Co. 


Mr. Tuttle, the author and lecturer, 
who has long been widely known in spiri- 
tualist and other circles, has here joined 
with his wife in bringing together about 
one hundred essays, personal either to 
their own lives or to those of others— 
essays at once suggestive, uplifting, and 
consoling. In a sense, the volume com- 
memorates their fifty years of married 
life, but the contents embrace topics of 
concern to the general public. - Mr. Tuttle 
still lives on the farm where he was born, 
a fact which speaks for the stedfastness 
of his character. Trees are growing there 
which he, as a boy, aided his father in 
planting, other trees which were planted by 
his children, and one that was planted by 
a grandchild—a ‘‘tall ambitious lombardy 
which flaunts its aspiring coronal like a 
gigantic plume.”’ 

Webster, Hutton. Primitive Secret Societies: 


A Study in Early Politics and Religion. Cloth. 
8vo, 227 pp. The Macmillan Co, $2 net, 


One of the most significant phases of 
modern scientific research is the study of 
the primitive life of mankind. New light 
is being constantly shed upon the origin, 
development, and meaning of many of the 
most important beliefs, manners and cus- 
toms, and institutions of civilized com- 
munities by this means. Dr. Webster has 
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Our 1908 Catalog 
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1ooo _ illustrations, 
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NEUSTADT AUTOMOBILE AND SUPPLY co. 
3933 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo, ———— 

















“ Keep Your Eye on Continentals!” 





MMRES 





More Continentals sold than 
any other tire 


Continentals have the largest sale of all 
the automobile tires manufactured. 

This fact is significant because it indi- 
cates quality. 

There are a good many concerns making 
tires. Competition is strong; until recently 
our prices have always been higher than 
the average; there has been plenty of time 
within the last few years for the most 
exhaustive and severe tests and comparisons 
of the various makes. 

Under these circumstances, the fact that 
more automobilists want Continental Tires 
than any other is the best proof possible that 
there is something about the Continental 
that is not found in other tires and that 
makes it the best kind to have on a car. 

Continental leadership represents the ver- 
dict of the public—of that exceptionally 
intelligent part of the community which 
includes the automobil- 
ists, 

All over the world Con- 


tinental Tires are the 
standard. 


Continentals are the 
great racing tires. They 
hold the world’s record 
for long distance events, 
300 miles in 233 minutes, 
44 seconds (made at Or- 
mond with a FIAT car) 
average speed more than 
77 miles an hour, 

Continentals have been 
winners also in a large number of races for 
other distances, in both Europe and America. 


In April they won the 25 mile world’s 
record on Brookland track in England. 


tn the great Briarcliff Race, cars with 
Continental Ready-Flated Tires captured 


three out of four of the leading positions. 


Only a tire exceptionally reliable is suited 
for racing purposes, 





The Continental Company has always 


been a leader in introducing new features 
and devices. This year in America it has 


brought out the “Ready-Flated” Tire, 


feeady-Flated Tires can be obtained only. 


from us or our Distributing Agencies, but 
may be ordered by any automobile manu- 
facturer or dealer or car owner in the 
United States. 


Ready-Flated Tires can be removed in 
case of puncture and a spare tire put on im- 
mediately. Any one can doit. The delay 
is slight. The tires are carried already 
inflated and you do not have to pump them 
up after they are put in place. They give 
strength and security and are of the s/an- 


dard clincher type. 


In changing to Continental Demountable 


Rims you can continue to use your clincher 
tires, 





WHEEL FITTED TO RECEIVE CoNTINENTAL Reapy-FLatep DemounTABLE TIRE 


Our Tire Booklet telling all about them 


will be sent free. Write to us for it. 


These Ready-Flated Tires have been the 
sensation of the year. 


CONTINENTAL CAOUTCHOUC CO, 
J. M. Gilbert, Gen. Mgr. 
1788-1790 Broadway, New York City. 


Representation Everywhere. 








Work Your Bollars 


Own a Participating First Mortgage 5% Bond, as 


Safe an Investment as Your Savings Bank Buys 
All bonds pay back their face value at a stated time—ALL bonds pay 


a certain rate of interest: BUT NOT ALL Bonds participate in earn- 


ings. OUR BONDS DO. 


OUR BONDS pay 5% interest on their face value, semi-annually in 


coupons as negotionable as gold. In addition they receive a pro-rata 
share of all earnings of the Company. They are absolutely safe—being 


secured by first mortgages, issued for only so% of the actual Market 


value of high class New York City Real Estate. 


SAFE AS A SAVINGS BANK; EARNS FAR MORE, 
Here’s your opportunity to buy a bond for $100, $500 or $1000. A 


small amount per month will doit. Personal investigation invited—at 


our expense. Write today for booklet, addressing Dept. A. 
Consolidated Mortgage Co., Produce Exchange Bldg., New York 
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How 
We Prove 


CADILLAC 


Economy 


How many cars are there that come out openly and publish sworn 
figures, by disinterested owners, showing just what it costs to run 

their cars? Not isolated cases of “luck” economy, but averages represent- 
ing all sorts of service—hills, mountains, rough and sandy roads, through 
snow and mud. This is exactly what we have done to prove, by owners’ 
own testimony, that the single-cylinder Cadillac is 


The Most Economically Operated Car in the World To-day 


Fifty cents a week for repairs; 18 miles per gallon of gasoline—these are the averages 
that bring allthe pleasures of motoring within reach of most every family. The 
first cost speaks for itself. Read this interesting story of economy in 
‘The Truth About the Automobile 
and What ft Costs to Maintain Gne” 
sent free on request for Booklet No. 23. 
The single-cylinder Cadillac is a powerful, finely-balanced, mechan- 
ically perfect car. 16,000 in use—many of them have covered 
" 60,000 miles and are sti/i going. Easily the most de- 
pendable, serviceable automobile ever put on 
= wheels. Described in Catalog T 23. 
Prices include pair dash oil lamps. tail 
lamp and horn. 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Member A.L.A.M. 
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Model S 
Runabout 


$850 

















Model T 
4Passengers 


$1000 
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of itel ength pow 1 eg A ost dn, the eee oh sang 
is equipped with three 40 h, p., 4 cylinder, Gray ° 
Motors (120 h. p.); winner of the Time Prize in the the Greatest 
200 mile race on Lake Erie, Aug. 11, 190]—write for Strength and that will stay put. 


interesting story of the race. Resiliency Our a — 
ess makes as 


But these very engines with which the 
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Motor must be absolutely per- 
fect before it leaves ourfactory. 


6 $9750 


h, p. 


90% puncture 
proof, The Good- 
year Detachable 

Tire on the Good- 

fj year Universal 

Rim banishes the § 

motorist’s trou- 

bles. Write us for 
illustrated book. 

Call at our fac- 
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Complete Boat Outfit 

(NOT BARE) 
Shatt, Propeller 
Wheel, Stuffing 
Box, Muffler, Bat- 
teries, Spark Coil, 
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moved cr replaced in less 
than 60 seconds by the watch. 
The Goodyear 

Tire & Rubber Company, 
Liberty Street, Akron, Ohio 


your- 
1/7 h. p. cuaranteed to develop 
2% 8 bh. p, Complete out $0 7-90 self. 
Send for catalog of 18, 21, 25 
Gray Motor Boats and 30 ft. semi-speed and pleas- 
ure boats equipped with Gray Motors—or we will furnish your 
local boat builder plans of Gray Motor boats free if you 




















install Gray Motors. 


Branchesand Rapesens Boston.261 
GRAY MOTOR CO., 59 Leib Street, DETROIT, MICH. Gth Se; Loe Angeles, 982° Main St} 
N.Y., 64th St. and Broadway; Denver; 
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§ lest, t reliable: 50 cents. Post-free. n! 
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VICTOR HAND FORGED AUTOMOBILES 


$550 Up. 12H.P., Air Cooled | 
Send for catalogue describing Runabouts, 4 pas- 
senger Car, Victor Pullman and Delivery Wagons 


VICTOR AUTOMOBILE MFG. CO., 3932 Laclede Ave., St. Louls, Mo. 





























Mullins Steel Boats Can’t Sink 


‘| —the fastest and safest boats built. Made of pressed steel plates, with air 
chambers in each end like a life boat, they are absolutely safe. Faster, 
lighter and more buoyant than wooden boats—practically indestructible— 
they don’t leak, crack, dry out or wear out, and every boat is absolutely 
guaranteed. The ideal boats for pleasure, summer resorts, boat liveries, etc. 
Send for catalog of Motor Boats—Marine Engines 
—Row Boats—Hunting and Fishing Boats. 








i| THE W. H. MULLINS COMPANY, 143 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio. 




















given us such a study in his book, ‘‘Prim- 
itive Secret Societies.’’ This book is espe- 
cially interesting to the genetic psychologist 
because of its treatment of primitive ado- 
lescence; and to the sociologist because of 
its treatment of primitive social institu- 
tions. As a summary and interpretation 
of a mass of observations made by many 
scientists on the social relations of youth 
among the lower races, it is indeed a sig- 
nificant work. Nowhere else, perhaps, in 
one volume, may a reader obtain so com- 
prehensive a view of this subject. The 
author has therefore made a distinct con- 
tribution to psychological and sociological 
literature. The general scope of the work 
may be inferred from the following head- 
ings of chapters: The men’s house, the 
puberty institution, the secret rites, the 
training of the novice, the power of the 
elders, development of tribal societies, 
functions of tribal societies, decline of 
tribal societies, the clan ceremonies, mag- 
ical fraternities, and diffusion of initiation 
ceremonies. 

The interest of the book in the main 
centers in the unfolding manhood of the 
primitive boy, with the accompanying rites 
and ceremonies, and their significance for 
social organization. The author has no 
theories to prove. He marshals his facts 
in a perfectly unprejudiced manner and 
leaves them to tell their own story. The 
suggestiveness of such a book along prac- 
tical lines is very great. For instance, there 
is a strange parallelism between the sharp 
separation of the sexes among primitive 
peoples, with the resulting contempt of 
men for women and the shame at being 
thought womanish, and the modern atti- 
tude of adolescent boys toward the opposite 
sex, as shown in high school and college. 
So, too, there is a strange parallelism 
between the withdrawal of primitive youth 
into secret fraternities, with their accom- 
panying. rites more or less magical, or, in 
some cases, cruel and bloody, and the mod- 
ern tendencies of academic youth toward 
clubs, fraternities, etc., with similar rites. 
Surely if there is not here a survival of 
savage instincts and customs, what else 
may it be? 

The work is extremely valuable for any 
student of human life and social organiza- 
tions that tries to see things in their begin- 
nings. In its field it may be compared 
with Westermarck’s History of Human 
Marriage and such other fundamental 
treatises on the psychical life and institu- 
tions of mankind. 


Wingate, Charles F. The Sanitary Question 
Box. A Booklet of Helpful Suggestions on Sanita- 
tion and Ventilation in the Home, the Bedroom, the 
Kitchen, the Cellar, the Laundry, the Stable, etc. 
12mo, pp. 59. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Cc. 
50 cents. 


Within the brief space of 59 pages Mr. 
Wingate has here brought together a mass 
of concrete and definite information in 
regard to ventilation, plumbing, and gen- 
eral household cleanliness, which should 
be widely useful in promoting the spread 
of knowledge on these subjects. It is the 
condensed fruit of long and varied ex- 
perience. 

Tactful.—Younc Motuer—‘‘The doctor thinks 
the baby looks like me.” 

Vistror—‘‘Yes; I wanted to say so, but feared 
you might be offended.” —Sacred Heart Review. 
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A Delicious Tonic 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold water Invigor- 
ates, Strengthens and Refreshes. 
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CURRENT POETRY 


The Marching-Song. 
By Rosert UNDERWOOD JOHNSON. 


Lonely the forest to him who threads it without a 
companion; : 
Lonely the sea when its lonely fog lifts upon sailless 


horizon; 


Lonelier populous city to one without comrades or 


kindred; 

Lonelier still when the moonlight—in language in. 
vented by lovers— 

Speaks of the nights that are gone and the places it, 
only, remembers. 


Thus longing for forest or sea, I sat, in the heat of 
the city, 

My only companion the friend to whom I was wri- 
ting my envy, 

When out of the distance there floated a beautiful 
choral of voices. 

Nearer and nearer they came while I, from my bal- 
cony leaning, 

Drank with the thirst of the desert the gladdening 
draft of the music. 

Twenty the count of the striplings who marched 
with a rhythmical footfall, 

Joyous the trebles, exultant the tenors, and solemn 
the basses—- 

They and their song of a harmony perfect and full 
and reciprocal, 

Music that moistened the eyes long after the singers 
departed. 


Who could they be—thus to add to the beautiful 
night a new beauty? 

Friends, of some serious purpose, united more 
strongly in singing. 

Surely not sons of the rich, for the rich are vnited in 
nothing. 

Riches divide, and scant is the friendship based only 
on plenty. 

These were no roysterers breaking the rhythm of 
night with their discord, 

Who find no diversion worth while that makes not 
unhappy their fellows; 

Rather some gild of the poor returning from study 
or pleasure, 

Stronger by toil or by rest, each with the strength of 
his fellows; 

Buoyant with youth, glad with hope. and in sym- 
pathy banded, 

Marching serenely as one, helpfully shoulder to. 
shoulder. 





FIT THE GROCER 


Wife Made the Suggestion 





A grocer has excellent opportunity to 
know the effects of special foods on his cus- 
tomers. A Cleveland grocer has a long list 
of customers that have been helped in 
health by leaving off coffee and using Pos- 
tum Food Coffee. 

He says, regarding his own experience : 
“Two years ago I had been drinking coffee 
and must say that I was almost wrecked in 
my nerves. 

‘Particularly in the morning I was so 
irritable and upset that I could hardly wait 
until the coffee was served, and then I had 
no appetite for breakfast and did not feel 
like attending to my store duties. 

‘One day my wife suggested that inas- 
much as I was selling so much Postum there 
must be some merit in it and suggested that 
we try it. I took home a package and she 
prepared it according to directions. The 
result was a very happy one. My nervous- 
hess gradually disappeared and today 
I am all right. I would advise everyone 
affected in any way with nervousness or 
stomach troubles, to leave off coffee and use 
Postum Food Coffee.’’ ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
Wine, true, and full of human interest. 





Copyright 19U8 by Hart Schaffner & Manx 


UMMER clothes may as well be good clothes; all-wool, 


as well as right style. 


Send for the Style Book; six cents; shows many styles. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Chicago 


Boston 


Good Clothes Makers 
New York 











YOUR OWN PRINTING 


ress prints cards, labels, etc. ircular, 


A —« book, newspaper press, $18, oney saver, 






WY nea All eney, rules sent. Write factory 
<Sesassee for press catalog, type, paper, ete. 
NN) ExcersioR se THE PRESS to? Meriden, Conn. 
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Carriage Prepaid 
Special Introductory Offer, Only 
One Box to a Customer at this Price 

This cigar is made in Wheeling, W Va., by 
men (not women or children) in a clean, sanitary 
factory, from long clear stock. Itis hand work, 
yomisis shape, mild and medium in strength 

4g in. long 

Not a cigar in America equals my American 
Havanas at the price. 1 want to prove that. 
Your taste the sole judge, After smoking 10 (or 
more) if they are not the best you ever had for 
the money, if they don’t equal in quality most 
retail 8-for-a-quarter cigars, your dollar back 
On your own say-so, without haggling or un- 
Welcome correspundence. 

In selling this cigar straight from my factory 
I save you three profits—salesman’s, jobber’s and 
retailer's. lIalso give you a cigar fresh from 
the workman's table, its full natural aroma un- 
impaired by being carried in stock by jobbers 
and retailers awaiting buyers. 

Send @1, your name and address plain- 
ly written. I will forward the box of 50 
at once, prepaid. This fanotasale un- 
less the cigars please you; ifthey don’t 
return the balance and get San money. 
Reference R. G@. Dun. Address 


HENRY DEHMEL, Dept. H, WHEELING, W. VA. 
































SURBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


In each pound there are three to four 
hundred pipefuls—it costs $2.00 per pound 
— three-quarters of a cent a pipe. 

If you smoke five pipes a day it’s less 
than four cents—five hours of pleasure for 
four cents—certainly ARCADIA is cheap 
enough for you to smoke, 


SEND 10 CENTS £7 i.22mplc of the most 
THE SURBRUG CO., 132 Reade St., New York 
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‘Bond ? 
I Use It! 


Perhaps; but that’s 
no evidence that 
your stationery is as 
effectiveandas classy 
as you can make it. 


GOUPON 
BOND 


THE DE LUXE BUSINESS PAPER 


is so much better than 
ordinary Bond that 
the difference 1s appa- 
rent the moment you 
make the comparison. 





LET US SHOW YOU 


Write us on your business letterhead 
for samples of this superb paper in 
all colors, and then compare it with 
the paper you are using. If you are 
looking for a paper that creates the 
best kind of an impression in itself, 
this test will show you how to get it. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO. 


Largest Manufacturers of Writing, Book 
and Cover, and other Papers for Business 


‘ Purposes, 29 Mills. 


HOLYOKE, 
MASS. 


a, 


TYPEWRITERS maces 


All the Standard Machines Sold or Rented Any- 
where at (1044 M’f’r’s Prices, allowing Rental 
to Apply on Priee. Shipped with privilege of 
examinition. £27 Write for Illustrated Catalog V. 
Typewriter Emporium,92-94 LakeSt, Chicago 

























CITY ann COUNTY BONDS 


Y,~ 5% 


Can be bought 
To yield from 


Send for list 


New First Nat’! Bank, Dept, C, Columbus, 0. 














PSS VISUIISVVIAIUUNAUUUIUOUAOMUNNOUAUSL ai 
In addition to the security af- 

forded by this Company, each Cer- 

tificate of Deposit which it issues 

is secured by an individual] mort- 

gage on real estate. 

lease write for booklet “ F.” 


SALT LAKE SECURITY £ TRUST CO} 


CAPITALE SURPLUS $300.00000 SALT 
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| as a mere accident. 
fu) men who can say, ‘ Why 








Back to my letter I went, and with shame I des- 
troyed my repinings. 

I thought how the song would kave fitted the elo- 
quent vision of Whitman— 

Pondered the spirit of comradeship shown in these 
marchers courageous. 


Lonely tho sometime it seems, our wine-press of toil 
or of sorrow, 

Brothers, we move to one ultimate goal, in invisibie 
phalanx, 

In columns as wide as the world and as long as the 
slow-growing ages. 

I know you are there by the grasp of your hands and 
the cheer of your voices. 

—From the forthconzing edition of 
‘*Poems’’ (The Century Company). 


The Rolling Earth. 
By LypiIA SCHUYLER. 


Tired of the starshine, impatier-t of noon, 

Spinning through dawn on a search for the moon, 

Craving the day and then longing for night, 

Ever I flee from the dark, from the light. 

Questing the seasons I circle the sun* 

Boreas wearies me---winter, have done! 

Zenhyr in vain lays his hand on my breast, 

Autvmn allureth—haste, haste with the quest! 
Children of men, whom I brought unto birth, 
Cry not for peace—ye are Dust of the Earth. 

—Amertcan Magazine (May). 


PERSONAL 


When George Bernard Shaw Was a Clerk.— 


Develop the qualities of sheepishness, docility, and 
cowardice to their utmost and you have the clerk, 
says George Bernard Shaw, the English playwright, 
jn an article in The Jlustrated Sunday Magazine on 
his own career as a clerk. Mr. Shaw believes that 
the average Englishman and American fall the easi- 
est prey to the drudgery of clerkship. Basing this 
upon his own experiences, he says: 
My father was a man of business. The particu- 
lar way in which he did business as a corn merchant 
and milJ--wner is new extinct, and was becoming 
extinct in his time, which means that he was getting 
poorer without knowing whv; for, like ninety-nine 
out of a hundred men of business, he pursued a rou- 
tine which he did not understand, and attributed 
his difficulties vazuely to want of capital, the sum 
he started with having gone in the bankruptcy of 
one of his customers. Lut tho he had no capital to 
give me, it was assumed in the usual helpless way 
that I was to become a man of business, too. 
Accordingiy, an uncle who, as a high official in a 
government had exceptional oppor- 
tunities of obliging people, not to mention obstrucit- 
ing them if he disliked them, easily obtained for me 
a stool in a very genteel cffice; and I should have 
been there sti!] if I had not broken loose in defiance 
of all prudence, and become a professional man of 
genius—-a resource not open to every clerk, I men- 
tion this to show that the fact that I am not still a 
clerk may be regarded for the purposes of this article 


department, 


I am not one of those success- 
don’t you do as I 
RGR e 5 ty. 6 

One of my colleagi-es was an ancient bookkeeper. 
He had kept the books in a piano-warehouse until 
he was an elderly man, when his employer retired, 
burned all his ledgers, and cast his bookkeeper adrift. 
Nowadays that bookkeener would not find another 
job at his age; but in the early seventies in lrejand 
he drifted ‘nto the office with me. One day he told 
me that he suffered so much from cold feet that his 
life was miserable. I, full of the fantastic mischie- 
vousness of youth, told him that if he would keep 
his feet in ice-cold water every morning when he 
got up for two or three minutes, he would he com- 
pletely cured. 

Some time afterward he told me thai he felt a great 
affection for me Lecause I had cured his cold feet. 








:;GLOUCESTER. 
Fs SWINGING “BE p’t:. ay 


’ Por Porches, Lawns, Tents. Bungalows, Dens 
Combines Hammock, 


Couch and Swing Seat 


‘ Made without or with wind shields as shown 
in picture, Made of heavy canvas, strong wood 
frame and thick mattress with removable mat- 
tress cover. Will hold half a dozen people; 
lasts a lifetime; carefully covered and packed 
with lines and hooks ready for hanging—sent 
anywhere by express or freight. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


telling more about the advantages and uses 
of this hammock, and price list of styles and 


sizes. The genuine Gloncester Hammock ig 
sold on)y direct by us, the makers. Write to- 
day for particulars: hammock weather is due, 


E.L. Rowe & Son, Inc.. 29 Wharf St., Gloucester. Mass. 





If your money can earn six per cent, and 
at the same time be absolutely safe—and 
easily available at any time—why should 


you be satished with 3 or 4 per cent.? 
This Company issues 6 per cent. 


CERTIFICATES 
OF DEPOSIT— 


Amply protected by first mortgages on im- 


proved real estate—These certificates run 
for 2 years, or as much longer as you wish 
—They are issued in amounts of $100 or 
more, and are negotiable—There isn’t any 
safer, more convenient and profitable invest- 


ment for savings or idle funds. 


Let us send you the booklet giving full informa- 
tion concerning this old, conservative inshtuhon. 


The Calvert Mortgage & Bepesit Ge, 


1045 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 


























The Perfect Perpetual Galendar 


Simplest, most reliable: 50 cents. Post-free. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, East 23d Street, New York 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 














Allen’s Foot=Ease, 2 powder for 
the feet, It relieves painful, swol- 
len, smarting, nervous feet, and in- 
stantly takes the sting out of corns 
and bunions. It’s the greatest 
comfort discovery of the age. 
Allen’s Foot=Ease makes tight-fitting 
or new shoes feel easy. It is a cer- 
tain relief for ingrowing nails, sweat- 
ing, callous and hot, tired, aching 
. We have over 30,000 testimonials. 
TRY iT TO-DAY. Sold by all 
Druggists and Shoe Stores, 25c, Do 
not accept any substitute. Sent 
y mail for . in stamps. 7 
TRIAL PACKAGE, 
Also Freesampleofthe 
s i CORA=| 





“In a pinch, 


FOOT EASE anitary 
use Allen’s PAD, a new invention. Address 
Foot-Ease.” ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 
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——————— 
He had followed my advice; and his toes now glowed 
all day witha cheertul warmth. Perhaps they really 
glowed; perhavs it was only by coutrast with the 
agony of the morning’s freezing that they seemed 
warm, Anyhow, he supposed that I had cured him, 
and regatded me as a benefactor for the rest of his 
life. Being on these easy terms, we otten had little 
discussions, in the course of which he would put to 
me such delicate points as whether he was justified 
in accepting a five-pound note which had reached 
him in an unaddrest en velop, and which had heen 
placed there, he suspected, by a Parliamentary repre- 
sentative of the city of Dublin for whom he had 
voted. 

One day he mentioned his son; and I asked him 
was his son also a bookkeeper. He suddenly be- 
came vehement to the verge of positive fury (I 
should never have supposed him either physically or 
morally capable of it), and declared that rather than 
see his son a clerk he would have let him die in his 
cradle. I concluded from this that he had made 
his son an arctic explorer or something heroic of that 
kind and was considerab'y let down on hearing that 
he was only a chemist’s assistant. 

I wondered whether there was any clerk alive who 
really liked being a clerk, or who would choose that 
occupation for his son if he had any choice in the 
matter. When this old bookkeeper friend of mine 
died, which he presently did (possibly in conse- 
quence of putting his feet in cold water every morn- 
ing}, it was proposed that I should become book- 
keeper. } flatly refused, to the astonishment of my 
excellent employer. His reason for making me the 
offer is worth mentioning. He wanted the position 
which I then held for a relative of his own. That is 
one of the things that happen to a clerk. He gets 
supplanted by a son or other relative of the firm. 
In my case there was nothing to comnlain of. The 
arrangements made, and my friendly relations with 
the relative in question, left me no grievance in the 
matter, but the thing does not always occur in that 
way, and the likelihood of such suoplantation gives 
an insecurity to clerkship which does not menace a 
warehouseman or a porter, 

I was sober and respectable; and I bowed to my 
fate by assuming that when work was put into my 
hands I had to get it done one way or another. But 





FEEDING FOR HEALTH 
Directions by a Food Expert 





A complete change in food makes a com- 
plete change in the body. Therefore if you 
are ailing in any way, the surest road back 
to health is to change your diet. Try the 





following breakfast for ten days and mark | 


the result. 


Two soft boiled eggs, (if vou have a weak 


stomach, boil the eggs as follows: put two 
eggs into a pint tin cup of boiling water, 
cover and set off the stove. Take out in 
nine minutes; the whites will be the con- 
sistency of cream and partly digested. 
Don’t change the directions in any particu- 
lar) some fruit, cooked or raw, cooked pre- 
ferred, @ slice of toast, a little butter, four 
heaping teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts with 
some cream, a cup of properly boiled Pos- 
tum Food Coffee. 

The Grape-Nuts breakfast food is fully and 
scientifically cooked at the factory, and both 
that and the Postum have the diastase (that 
which digests the starchy part) developed in 
the manufacture. Both the food and the 
coffee, therefore, are predigested and assist, 
ina natural way, to digest the balance of 
the food. Lunch at noon the same. 

For dinner in the evening use meat and 
one or two vegetables. Leave out the fancy 
desserts. Never over-eat. Better a little 
less than too much. t 

If you can use health asa means to gain 
Success in business or in a profession it is 
well worth the time and attention required 
to arrange your diet to accomplish the result. 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a Reason.”? 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY 


SHIRTS 


are made of specially woven cloths—In many 
cases the patterns are designed by the maker’s 
own designers, and in every case they are con- 
fined to the line—$1.50 and more, 


Sold only under Cluett label. 





‘*To-Day’s Shirt,’’ a booklet, is yours for the asking, 


CLUETT, PEABODY & COMPANY, Makers of Arrow Collars, 463 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 
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—Dioxogen— 


THE ANTISEPTIC CLEANSER 
FOR MOUTH, TEETH AND THROAT; FOR CUTS, WOUNDS 
and burns, and unhealthy conditions or injuries, where infectious substances prevent 
healing. Dioxogen contains only one active ingredient, oxygen—real oxygen that 
can be absolutely identified, weighed and measured, oxygen that bubbles and foams 
as it works, Oxygen is the only workman in Dioxogen. Druggists everywhere. 
THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL COMPANY : : : NEW YORK 














TOLSTOY’S PLAYS. Containing Leo Totrstov’s 
great plays, “* The Power of Darkness.” ‘‘The Fruit 
Nistiller” and “ The Fruits of Culture.” (The second 
volume of Tolstoy’s Complete Works. Library Edi- 
tion.) 8vo, cloth, ha)f-tone frontispiece, 262 Rages. 


$1.50, Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs,, New York, 


TABULATED DIGEST OF DIVORCE LAWS 
A folding chart showing in tabulated form the di- 


vorce laws of every State in the United States. By 
UGO HIRSH. Cloth cover, $1.50. FUNK & WAG- 


NALIS COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 

















N° MATTER WHAT YOUR OPINION IS or what your experience may have 
been with ‘‘ mail-order’? cigars, I want you to give my ‘*ORDERO”’ cigars a trial. 

I make them TO YOUR ORDER ONLY, packed in boxes of 100, with 
your name on the box, and each layer packed separately in sealed package, 
thus insuring the entire contents to remain in the same fresh condition as 
when it leaves my workmen’stable. My ‘*ORDERO?’’ is strictly 
HAND-MADE, LONG FILLER extending the entire 
length of the cigar. EVERY PARTICLE of the filleris 
the BEST quality of GENUINE IMPORTED 
HAVANA and the wrapper is the BEST 
quality of GENUINE imported SU- 
MATRA. It is the VERY 
HIGHEST QUALITY 
cigar that I can possi 
bly make, and as 





















of price. 
All I ask : 
for these cigars 
is one trial. If you 
don’t find them so good, 
that of your own free will you 
will be glad to re-order, I will not 
‘€pester’” you with further solicitation. 
The price is $8.00 per 100 delivered, 

My margin of profit on these cigars is so small that I 
cannot afford to send free samples, but to give you an oppor- 


ood quali : : : : 
e xe _ tunity to test them, I will, on receipt of $1.00, make and deliver 
rocure to you a box of 12. If you don’t find that every word that I have 
stb stated is true in every particular, I will refund your money without question, 


JOSEPH H. RUGG 
742 Market Street, Blairsville, Pa. 


regardless 


Established 1843 





Exact size and shape 
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‘Is an important course 
in any well regulated 
dinner. It is rendered 
far more agreeable and 
appetizing by the addi- 
tion of 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It is a delightful season- 


ing for Scalloped Oysters, 
Broiled Lobster, Cod 


Fish Balls and Steaks, 
— Clams, Fish 
Salads, etc. 


For over Seventy 
Years Lea & Perrins 
have held the secret 
which makes their 
Original Worces- 
tershire Sauce un- 
equalled. It is a 
delicacy that should 


be on every table. 
Beware of 
Imitations. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, 
Agents, N. Y. 








PAPER DIAPERS 
APPEAL TO THE 
MOTHER OF THE BABE 


In the tirst hid that ever Wore 2 
paper Diaper Dont look good to you? 


l born, 16 months now, and have never for one minute been 
scalded or chafed. Very few babies in this world can say that. 
Made of very strong velvety paper as soft as cotton, a perfect 
absorbent, medicated under the direction of a chemist to pre- 
vent chafing, and shaped to fit. To be worn inside the regular 
Diaper and destroyed when soiled, We could fill a colunin in 
their praise, but any Mother will know. Cost less than one 
cert each. 75c. per 100, at Factory, or will mail 50 postpaid 
for $1.00. Also ma e famous Whitelaw Paper Blankets, 
Sanitary, Healtutat sae Warm, $8.00 per dozen ff. o, b, 
cinnati, or two full size as sample by mail, postpaid, for One 
Dollar. Not sold in stores. 


Whitelaw Paper Goods Co., Dent. Z, Cincinnati, O. 





HAVE worn Whitelaw Paper Dinpers since the day 1 was 


























there are lots of youths like that. There must, I 
should say, be an almost continuous supply of do- 
cile, respectable lads in their teens who, in return 
for a business training, and perhaps rather more so- 
cial consideration than the ordinary clerk enjoys, are 


ready to do the work of an adult for the salary of a| 


youth, 

Office work is so largely routine that there is no 
reason in the nature of the work itself why they 
should not do it quite as well as men, if not better: 
tho there may be every socia! reason for giving every 
youtha kicher training, both physical and intel- 
lectual, thar he can possibly get at an office desk 
The efiect of the competition of youths on adult 


clerks is disastrous. I can not recollect the exact 
figures, tut I know that the man whom I replaced 


was no better off than most clerks who have the 
handling of a good deal of money; that is to say, 
he had about enough to keep himself and his family 
on in the ordinary clerkly way, 2nd no more. I, 
being only seventeen vears of age, accepted a rise of 


salary which brozght my emoluments to about cne- 
third of what ke had been receiving. This was a 


crime much worse than most of those which are pun- 
ished with two years’ hard labor. 


. 


A Remarkable Newspaper Feat.—One of the 
most notable newspaper feats known to the news- 


paper world was eagineered by a Baltimore editor, 
Gen. 





Felix Agnus, in connection with the Samp- 


son-Schley naval controversy. ‘The full details of 


the afiair, which have recently been made public in 
the New York Telegraph, are as follows: 


It was at the time that Presidert McKinley was 
contemplating sending to the Senate the nawal ap- 
pointments that General Agnus began to take a 
liveiy and dangerous interest in the Sampson-Schley 
controversy. That is, his interest was dangerous to 
Admira} Sampson. 

Not only did there exist a Damon and Pythias 
friendship between General Agnus ard Adiniral 
Schley, but the principle involved appealed to Gen- 
eral Agnus. He learned that it was the intention of 
President McKinley to send to the Senate the names 
of Schley and Sampson on the same day, but giving 
Sampson the preference and a rating much higher 
than that of Schley. All the fighting blood in Gen- 
eral Angus’s body was aroused by this information. 
It was up to him to make a fight for Schley—and he 
made it. He sent his reporters, special correspond- 
ents, and special writers scurrying al) over the coun- 
try. He gatiierei together a perfect presentation 
of the case for Schley and against Sampson. He 
gathered every bit of information that it was possi- 
be to collect about Sampson as we)) as about Schley. 

He had one striking editorial written setting forth 
the merits of the Sampson-Schley controversy, and 
pointing out wherein a man who stayed and fought 
differed from a man who was absent und merely con- 
struct.vely a participant in the big fight off Santiago. 

The material collected was su‘ficient to make one 
complete edition of the Baltimore American. The 
type was set, the plates cast, and one copy of this 
special edition was printed off. With this under his 
arm and blood in his eve General Agnus went to 
Washington. He called upon President McKinley 
and laid the unique copy of that special edition be- 
fore McKinley. 


“There has been printed only this copy,” 
General Agnus, 





said 
‘‘It will be published to-morrow if 


you are still determined to send the Sampson pro- 
motion to the Senate.”’ 


President McKirley looked the paper over. 

‘‘This irterests me deeply, General Agnus,’’ he 
said. ‘'Will you leave it with me? I promise to do 
nothing in the matter of the Senate nominations until 
I have communicated with you.” 


The result of President McKinley’s examination 


~ FLEISCHMANN’S 
compressed VE ACT 


HAS NO EQUAL 




























Liquid Court Plaster 


immediately dries, forming a tough, transparent, 
waterproof coating. “New-Skin” heats Cuts, Abra. 
gions, Hang-Nails, Chapped and Split Lips or 
ers, Bu listers, etc. Instantly relieves 
Chilblatns "Frosted Ears, Stings of Insects 
Chafed or Blistered Feet, Callous Spots, ete., ete. 
A coating on the sensitive parts will protect the 
feet from being chafed or blistered by new or hea 
shoes. MECH ANICS, SPORTSMEN, BICYCLISTS. 


FERS, in fact all of us, are Lab le to bruise 


scratch or. scrape our skin. ** NEW-SKIN” wil 
heal these injuries, will not, wash off, and after 4 it is 
KIN ”? 


applied the injury is forgotten, as ‘NEW. 

makes a temporary new skin until the broken skin 
is healed under it. ' * Paint it with ‘ New-Skin! 
and forget it,’ is literally true. 

CAUTION: WE GUARANTEE ovr claims for 
“NEW-SKIN.”’ No one guarantees substitutes or 
imitations trading on our reputation, and the guar- 
antee of an imitator would be worthless anyway, 

ALWAYS INSIST ON GETTING | New-Srine 
Sample size, 10c. Family size (like illustration), 26¢, 
Two ounce bottles (for surgeons and hospitals), 50. 
AT THE DRUGGISTS, or we will mail a package | 


anywhere in the United States on receipt of price. 


Douglas Mfg. Co. ,64-86 Poplar st. 


Dept. 35, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 














Steel Fishing Rods 


are THE STANDARD of strength, dura- 
ea pliancy, and elasticity for surf, *prook, 
lake, deep sea, or any kind of fishing. They 
will hook and land more fish, are elegantly fin- 
ished and will stand more hard usage than any 


other rod known. Guaranteed three 


years. ages elon FREE 4 


The Horton Mig. Co, 
42 Horton Street 
Bristol, Conn. 




















SILK FISH LINES 


Strongest, best wearing, most successful 
colors, smoothest running, and largest 
variery of finu hes. Every line guaranteed 
absolutely perte:t. Mark X before your 
fishing, in_ coupon below, and we 
will mil FREE SAMPLES 

































| Every genuine has a 
Brook Trout ....Bass the Kinorisner bird § ‘ 
.-e-Lake Trout ....Pike or Ce word & cme 
--Fly Casting ..--Grayling | K, g, Martin’s § "5 Sons 
vo. Bart Casting ....8 Salmon 20 Kingtisher St. 
---Mascalonge ....Pickerel § Rockville, Conn. 
French—German 
Spanish— Italian 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered by the 
Language-Phone 
Method 


Combined with THE ROSENTHAL 
COMMON SENSE METHOD of 
Praetica) Linguistry. 

Send for testimonials, 

~~~ ese 
HE LANGUAGE-PHONE METH 
802 Metropolis Building, Broadway and 16th iret Tew York 
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that special copy of the special edition of the Bal- 
va ore American is well known. Justice was done 
 pdasical Schley, and the plates that were kept 
oO 


en 











locked up in a safe in the Baltimore American build- 
* were destroyed. There was never occasion to 
ing 


use more than that one copy. 








An English M.P. in a Turkish Prison.—The 
story of an English M.P., William O’Brien, who 
recently visited a Turkish prison in Jerusalem, adds 
a graphic as well as ghastly page to the long record 
of prison interiors. The writer, with his wife and 
dragoman, Alexander, arranged a visit to the jail 





with the Governor-General of the territory, who ac- | 


companied them. The risks which the Englishman 


unknowingly ran, 2nd his unconscious play of hero- 
jsm are amusingly told. To quote from the New 
York Sun- 

It never once occurred to me that the visit was to 
be otherwise than an ordered inspection of ranges 
of cells and private interviews with meek prisoners, 
cowering under the eye of the Governor—a mere 
commonplace ceremonial of the Irish or English 
order, with, of course, an element of Orienta) bak- 


-shish thrown in. There seemed to be some hesita- TH E THR EE "Ss 








49 PORCELAIN 
tion about unlocking the second gate, and Alexan- Cl ANT 


| tandard ’ trameceo 
der, with a length of face I did not in the least un- 


derstand at the moment, asked me if I really desired HOMES OF WARE 

to goin. ‘‘Why, certainly,” was the reply. ‘What Three of the largest factories of their kind in the world and the entire time 

on earth else did we come for? and services of thousands of skilled men working night and day are 
The little wicket in the inner gate was thereupon required to supply the ever-growing demand for “Standard” Porcelain Enam- 


unlocked, and the Governor was the first to step eled Ware—the standard sanitary equipment for the modern American home. 


” _ into the prison courtyard. I yornrgpaiied followed. | {| “Standard” Porcelain Enameled Plumbing Fixtures have been known and sold for over 30 years, Year 
misenndes crawled through: it- with # countenance by year they have gained in popular favor. Year by year the demand for them has increased. By 
Jengthier than ever, but with the expression of resig- 


mation with which the Oriental accepts the maddest sheer force of sapeniory—by e splendid sanitation i provides, by its supenot beauty, by the wns 


neg ie : perfect service it insures— Ware has won universal recognition as the most 
freaks of ‘‘ English eccentricity (for as to expecting sanitary equipment in the world. 
the Oriental to master the difference between ‘‘Eng- 


the Oriental to mai : ace f Genuine ‘Stestenf’ Porcelain Enamel ; mere 
lish” and “Irish,” however humiliating to our na- which mabes and feespe your bene hechetel, a ame suaiers sles 
tional pride may be the confession, you might as Equip with “Stesdeed’ Fixtures and your sanitary problem is solved for good. 
‘well expect him to understand the controversy pete ota hak Sr thts por a gol query hetare the ee Green. and Gold Guar- 
it ; bi +6 be called antee Label. ook for this label on every fixture you purchase, as none are genuine 
sional eee si ae sacha ‘ neh it without it. The "Stesdae? label gives a protection you cannot afford to be without, 
Oo jeans: oe a : diately cli ‘ 4 ped Write to-day for our gone? illustrated 100-page book—Modern Bathrooms. This is 
of the little wicket then immediately clicked, and w the most complete book ever published on the sanitary subject. Send for it—enclosing 6c, 
stood in the open courtyard with the two iron gates postage and give the name of your architect or plumber, if selected. 
to freedom locked pe a a ail : Address Standard Sanitary 1(.Co,, Dept. 35, Pittsburgh, Pa., U. S. A. 
The Governor. the dragoman, and myself were no | Oisé and Gioia cina + "Standand® 4 
sooner landed inside the locked grilles than from all London, Eng.: 22 Holieos Sreyroonne in New Yorks 4 wri Building, 35-37 West 3 lat Street. St. Josephs Sts. 


howroom : ‘or. B. yy 
sides there poured in upon us a horde of savages about Louisville; 325-329 West Main Street. 949 Penn Avenue. Cleveland: 648-652 Huron Road, S, £. 
-as undesirable-looking as ever glared upon you from 
a chamber of horrors—with the additional draw- : . 
back of being hungry flesh and blood instead of |Running Water in Country Houses 
very country resident, if there’sa s 


° : E e am on 
- wax. We were, in fact, in the midst of one hundred | his fand, can have running water in his house, 


and sixty of the choicest bandits and assassins of the | ¢iving him city conveniences, and in his barn, 

Turkish Empire some of them waiting to be hanged, | Simply install a i ir 
P A e 

and all of them pretty well deserving to be, and Niagara Hydraulic Ram 

from their throats came the yell which makes one} works day and night without attention. 


word, at least, of the Arabic language as familiar as | Better than a gasoline engine or wind- Ge 


the name of-Cook to the European traveler—the mill. Send for bo klet K », And enti. ‘ 


. “ : ” NIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENGINE CO., 
hoarse hungry yell of ‘‘Bakshish:” ...... 140 Nassan St., New York, Factory: Cheater, Pas, 

I soon began to distinguish amid the mob two 
prison warders, each carrying a whip, but in little 
else, either of dress, or, indeed, physiognomy, dis- 
tinguishable from their murderous flock. The purse 
of medjidiehs and ‘‘metallics’ had been confided to 
Alexander; but as it was now evident that the dis- 
tribution of the coin was to be the first and indeed 
‘only practical business of our visit in the eyes of the 
wolves who were leaping in upon us, the purse-bearer 
began to evince a nervousness that soon grew to 
panic. 

A happy thought, however, of the Governor saved 
the situation for the moment. The purse was trans- 
ferred to my wife, who from her seat on the safe 
side of the grille was able to make the distribution 
in small quantities without any danger of a general 

_ gtab with tooth and claw. A short speech of re- 
monstrance from the Governor, reenforced by an 
e unceremonious application of the warders’ whips 
upon the bare shins of the ringleaders, obtained a 
temporary success for an arrangement by which the 
1A headsman of each dormitory of eight or ten convicts 
came forward to the bars to receive his comrades’ 
allowance, which was thereupon ticked off by the 
Governor on his notebook. 
rt But this was a slow process: it became more and 
‘more evident that nothing short of another miracle 
of the loaves and fishes would make the fifty francs 


























Coats-of-Arms 
and Crests 


SEARCHED and cor: 
rectly PAINTED in water 
colors for framing. Rea- 
sonable. Write to 


GEORGE TODD. 
34 Madisoa Ave,, New York, N, ¥. 


Good to 
Look at 


Can you say this about the garbage can you have ? 













Witt’s can has close-fitting lid and water tight bottom. 
Itis always neat and trim, 


And stays so. t's the strongest can made. All steel, 
corrugated, galvanized inside and out. Such an improve- 
ment im! every way you ought to have it now! 

Known by the yellow label Wit’s. If YOUR dealer 


hasn’t Witt’s, don't waste time over imitations. Weill 
supply you direct—satisfaction guaranteed. 


THREE Sizes :—No. 1, 1534 x25 inches; No. 2, 18x 
25; No. 3, 20%x25. Witt’s Pail, No. 7, § gallons; No. 
8, 7 gallons; No. 9, 10 gallons. ADDRESS 


THE WITT CORNICE CO. 


DEPT. K, CINCINNATI, O. 
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The Perfect Edge 


A razor may cut a hair and yet not sie 
a smooth shave. An edge produced by 
few strokes on a Torrey Strop just be Bex 
shaving not only cuts the beard smoothly 
but leaves the skin cool and unroughed. 
The secret is in the 


Torrey Strops 


They are better than others—the Torrey 
way givesthe quality. Our free catalogue 
tells all about them. If not at dealer’s, 
sent postpaid for 50c, 75¢, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 
and $2.50. If you don’t like them it’s 
money back. 

Torrey’s Olt€dge Dressing keeps any 
strop soft. 15¢c at dealer’s, or by mail. 

Torrey Razors are the finest razors made. 


J.R. TORREY & CO., Dept.0, Worcester, Mass. 
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Ha 
ais. 
Write to Blymyer Bell Foundry Co., "Oecnadi. 0. 
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ENNEN’S fics 
POWDER 


Abstr ee 


PRICKLY HEAT, #2: 
CHAFING, aad 
SUNBURN, “4. 


of the skin. 

Removes all odor of perspiration. De- 
: —— lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or| 

mailed on 5 of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. NJ. 





mm PRE. nar. 
SUBSTITUTES. SUT 
‘A REASON FOR IT.” 
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| of any avail to satisfy the multitude. They prest 
in more and niore agzressively, with eyes like dagger 
thrusts, and greedy yells, some of them brandishing 
the tocls with which they had becn employed on 
prison lator and others utilizing skilfully the irons 
with which their legs were chained. The warders’ 
whips, even if there was room to wield them, were no 
longer of any greater efficacy than a pitchfork to 
keep out the sea. The Governor's face, I now no- 
ticed for the first time, was pale enough for a white 
man; but my first real suspicion of the situation 
came through a roar of pain from the unfortunate 
dragoman, who with an agonized groan, whispered 
to me, ‘*They’l! murder us!”’ 

So little had either my wife or miyseif realized the 
situation—-for, understanding little of what was 
passing, and taking it for granted that all the pas- 
| sion and fury was simply the Oriental mode of 
scrambling for coppers, I was on the best of terms 
with our murderous friends, addrest some excellent 
observations to them in the English tongue, and was 
| allowed to push them tack in a rough and tumble 
| way without resistance—-so exaggeratei, I say, 
| seemed Friend Alexander’s alarm that I burst out 
laughing. But the moment I saw his face, livid 
| with terror, the laugh came to an untimely end. 
“*They’ic pinching my arm like knives an.1 threaten- 
ing to kill me,”’ he whispered, and I dare say by way 
of rebuke to my misplaced merriment, 

| happen to my wife ard children?’’ 

The argument was not to be answered. 
to get away? For the two iron gates were locked 
behind us: the Governor and the twe luckless ward- 
ers were tossing—rari nantes in gurgite amidst 
the black deluge of rascality arourd us, and if it had 
once come to a rush they could have hid our money 
or our lives, or both combined, before there would 
| be the slightest chance of our being able to creep cut 
through the tiny iroa wickets between 1.s and liberty. 
Even in the high tide of his panic a stroke of genius 
worthy of his illustrioi's protonym inspired Alexan- 
der. ‘‘Oursupply of money is exhausted. We must 
go out for change,’ he shouted with whatever ghastly 
cheerfulness he could muster to the wolves who had 
him by the neck and shoulders. 

The promise of a fresh prey had an instantaneous 
effect. Ihe wolves feli surlily back while the iron 
wickets were being unlocked, and Alexander and 
myself were creeping through the next moment, the 
locks clicked comfortably behind us, and we were 
safe in the guard-room. receiving the congratulations 
of the soldiers who had been watching the drama 
through the bars. Like many another who has 
earned laurels on false pretenses, I was amazed to 
find myself a hcrc in the eves of the Turks for the 
cheerfulness and coolness with which, in utter igno- 
rance of the danger, I confronted and kept at bay 
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our horde of cutthroats. 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT 


Her Excuse.—A tiny four-year-old was spending 
a night away from home. 

At bed-time she knelt at the knee of her hostess 
to say her prayers, expecting the usual prompting. 

Finding Mrs. B. unable to help her out, she con- 
cluded thus: 

‘‘Please, God, ’scuse me. I can’t remember my 
prayers, and I’m staying with a lady who don’t 
know any.”’—Home Herald. 





A Pleasure Not To'Be Missed.—The teacher of 
a certain schoo] received the following note explain- 
ing the absence of one of her pupils the day before: 

**Plese excooze Henny for absents yesterday. 
Him an’ me got a chance of a ride to a funeral in a 
charrige, an’ I let him stay to home as he had never 
rode in a charrige an’ never went to a funeral, nor 
had many other pleasures. So plese excooze.”’— 
Sacred Heart Reziew 


Easily.—-‘‘Well, young Dr. 
mark already, hasn’t he?”’ 
**Yes——did it on his first case.”’ 
“Great work! What did he do?”’ 
**Vaccinated him.’’—Cleveland Leader. 
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DENTAL CREAM 
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tT ae os 
ON THE BRUSH 


ELICIOUS, antiseptic— 


D more convenient, more effh- 
cient, and less wasteful than 


powder. The Colgate quality in 


ANOTHER ORIGINAL 
COLGATE PACKAGE 


COLGATE: & CO., faghiched 1806, 
ork, 
Makers of the world- smaeg sae ‘ashmere Bouquet 
Toilet Soap, Powder and Perfume. 































A Happy 


Marriage 
S Depends 

largely on a knowl 
Wf edge of the whole truth 
Y about self andsex and their 
relation to life and health, 
yf This knowledge does not come 
#W intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources, 


Sexology 


(Illustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A.M, M D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 

Knowledge a Young Man Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter, 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have, 
Rieh Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 
Write for “ Other People’s Opinions ” and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. B, Phila., Pa, 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 


Announcement for 1908-09, Now Ready 
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Peekskill Academy 


7 th Year begins Sept. 22. Over 3,000 Former Students. 
College Preparatory. Cottages and Dormitories. 

Enrollment UPPER SCHOOL, (Ages 15-19) 118 
(1908) LOWER SCHOOL, (Ages 11-14) 41 


For catalogue address 
THE PRINCIPALS, Lock Box D. Peekskill, N. Y. 





LOOKING FOR A SCHOOL OR CAMP 


YOU CAN FIND the SCHOOL WANTED 


by writing SOHOOL AGENCY, 826-41 Park Row, New York 


















BE AN ORATOR ' 


means success for reachers, la’ wyers, cler 
gt ness men. Bea convineing talker. even 
ie Best school. ments. Cost 


AU. S. Senator, Jenten of tt the Supreme 
at Chief of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are on our Board of Directors. 
Ask for cottonae. INTER-CONTINENTAL 
UNIVERSITY, 1102 L St., Washington, D.C. 
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Nearer the End.—‘‘If I were younger,”’ said the 
rich old man, “T believe I might win you for my 











ife.”’ J ; 
men ” replied the cold beauty, dreamily consid- 


ering ‘his sixty-five years; ‘‘or, say, fifteen years 
older.’ —Ph iladelphia Press. 





Already Convinced.—‘‘Do you believe in 
ghosts?’’ asked the man who resents all superstition. 

“No, suh,” answered Mr. Erastus Pinkley. ‘‘An’ 
all I’s hopin’ is dat dem ghos’es will lemme stay dat 
way ‘stid o’ comin’ aroun’ tryin’ to convince me.” 
—Washington Star. 

She Had.—‘‘I have never loved before,”’ he said. 

“Well,” she replied, ‘‘I am not running a kinder- 
garten.” —Bohemian. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign. k ree to Readers of J he Literary Digest 

— H f C ses, sec- 

Lt ey gg i ote = pe th ge god ill pin 
pealing the Irish coercion act of 1887. 





There has been published in New York a remarkable 


little book entitled “INVESTMENT NAILS AND A 
HAMMER.” This book is so absolutely new in its idea 


May 9.—Winston Spencer Churchill, president of 
the Board of Trade in the reccnstructed Liberal 
Cabinet, is returned to Parliament from Dun- 
dee by a majority of 2,709. 


The foundation-stone of a new city to supplant 
Cettinge as capital of Montenegro is laid on 
the shores of the Adriatic by the Prince of 


and so quaint and interesting in its printing, and its 

Montenegro. hammer HITS EVERY NAIL so squarely on the head 
May 12.—Two schooners engaged in tortoise-fish- > ° e 

ing oif the Isle of Pines are seized, a revenue- that we couldn’t resist buying our first copy; then we 
cutter firing a shot into one of them before she : : E ; 

would heave to. bought a hundred copies to give to business friends; 
Great Britain, Russia, France, and Italy decide ay 

to withdraw their troops from Crete because of then we bought out the whole edition. Now we have 

the peaceful conditions which prevail! on the , ‘ 

aoe SE ere copies to spare and while they last you can have one 
May 13.—Japan emphatically refiises China’s offer é 

a modification of terms jing the con- 

ae ee FOR THE ASKING. There is no charge. 
May 14.—The federation of Denmark and Iceland Mention The Digest and send in your name and 
is provided for in a report submitted to King x id E 
Frederick, address. The book will reach you by return mail. 


French and Spanish troops have a clash of arms 
The Secretary, Jamaica Estates, 344 Fifth Ave., New York 


at Casablanca in which one man is killed and 
several are wounded. 
P. S.—The above offer holds good only while the edition lasts. 


The Franco-British Exhibition is opened in Lon- 
don by the Prince of Wales. 








Domestic. 
GENERAL. WHAT IS JAMAICA ESTATES? This question is frequently 
asked by people who see announcements of the name. Jamaica 
May 8.—Secretary Metcalf reviews the combined Estates 1s a beautiful residence park in the very heart of the Bor- 
Atlantic and Pacific fleets at San Francisco. ough of Queens, ee Fee oe : It's now ahomt 25 minutes b 
- in fire destrovs two business- subwa trains rom t ie a treet district. en the ennsyl- 
, mip Atlanta, causing a loss of $1,500,000 vania- ong Island improvements are complete Jamaica Estates 
2 ps sel will be within 18 minutes of Herald Square and New York’s uptown 
May 10.—Minister Russell leaves Puerto Cabello centres. The corporation managing the property has some very 
for the United States. The plague is reported desirable residence plots for sale upon easy terms. If any reader of 
to be increasing at La Guayra. Hee — —— a eae —— as = a or icon home- 
uilding he can get further particulars writing the . 
May 12.—Secretary Taft leaves Colon for Charles- 8 8 P y 8 ny 
ton, on the Prairie, concluding a successful trip 








as peacemaker on the Isthmus. 





May 13 —It is reported that a tornado has des- 
troyed the village of Gilliam, La., killing or in- 
juring fifty persons. 


May 14.—The aeroplane of the Wright brothers, Water Supply 
of Dayton, Ohio, is wrecked in an experimental] | THE PROBLEM SOLVED 
flight near Manteo, N. C., after a successful | No elevated tank to freeze 
flight of seven or eight miles. or leak. Tank located in a 

cellar. Any pressure up to | 

















for Country Houses, 





Ghe Smallest 
Interest Paid 


stein 17 ; 
paid in 1893, Tatgerinteethas ben pa 
(sy Biss age verde yp td 


Wasmmoron. oe. Senet = 
3 can eg «| C&talogue ‘0.’ f No lati wee enahe our in- 
May 11.—The Agricultural Appropriation Bill is} Let our Engineers figure stitution sheen Speculation,ao mining. Se- 
passed by the Senate. out your needs. in over 31, 2 A00 best org Colorado 
Senator Rayner introduces a resolution in the LUNT MOSS COMPANY homes. Send for . references 





Senate calling for a court of inquiry in the case | 48 South Market St., Boston. 
of Col. William T. Stewart. 


The bi!l prohibiting gambling in the District of 
Columbia is passed by the House. 


B. BROMFIELD, Mgr., 18 Jacobson Bldg. ,Denver,Colo. 














F ee 4 
The corner-stone of the new building for the = a 2 
Bureau otf American Republics in Washington | 
is laid, President Rueareatt. Secretary Root, Ome IV 
Andrew Carnegie, and the Brazilian Ambassa- 
dor making addresses. 
May 12.—The Post-office Appropriation Bill, ay 
carrying $229,027.367, is passed by the Senate. 
Mey wy iy 4 restoring the Tes te God : = ere a 
e Trust,” to the coins is passed by the Senate. th Tre . kh b ° h 99 
Forty-four Governors and many. other well- , ]@ more wo A W |} rig. rer.s 
pc public men _ part gl President B e , \ 
oosevelt in the conference at Washington on h 7 A Pp © LJ © 
conservation of national resources. usy WIVeS WwW 0 use 
May 14.—The House passes the Vreeland Cur- r ld Bi K 
rency Bill by a vote of 184 to 145. never scem 0 TOW 0 7 TY & ca ‘A ta, 


“@GOPV R.aRmT -:: 
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Turn your back on 
work and worry 
The joy of living is increased by the 
delights of an outing in the Rockies. 
Turquoise sky, bracing mountain air, 
marvelous scenery, 6000 miles of trout 
streams. Nature is always at her best. 


Rocky Mountain 
Limited 


The finest one night train, Chicago to Colorado: 
electric lighted throughout. Carries unique buffet- 
library-observation car, drawing room Pullmans 
and diner. Another good train leaves Chicago 


10.32 P. M., carrying luxurious compartment cars 
in addition to standard Pullmans. 


Our new book ‘* Under the Turquoise Sky” 
is yours for the asking 


John Sebastian 


Passenger Traffic Mer. 
Room 1767 
La Salle Station, Chicago 





'THE LEXICOGRAPHER'S EASY 
CHAIR 
In this column, to Ne concerning the 


correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 





ke The Lexicographer does not answer anony- 
mous communications. 





‘‘P. M. D.,’’ Meta, Mo.—The rule you ask for is: 
the second element of a compound whose first ele- 
ment is a numeral adjective is not pluralized. Thus 
we say, correctly, a ten-foot pole; a three-story 
house; a five-mile race, etc. 

“H. C.,” Tiffin, O.—There are two pronuncia- 
tions. Of these the preferred is gar’ej. In the 
French pronunciation the last syllable rimes with 
large. 


‘“H. B.,” Fort Russell, Wyo.—The words insant- 
tary and unsanitary are both in good use and the 
matter of preference is purely one of personal choice, 


“G. E. B.,” Litchfield, Ky.—Thunder is the sound 
that follows lightning and it is due to disturbance 
of the air by the electrical discharge. Ganot says, 
*‘Some attribute the noise of the rolling of thunder 
to the reflection of sound from the ground and from 
the clouds. Others have considered the lightning 
not as a single discharge but as a series of discharges 
each of which gives rise to a particular sound. But 
as these partial discharges proceed from points at 
different distances and from zones of unequal den- 
sity, it follows not only that they reach the ear of 
the observer successively, but that they bring sounds 
of unequal density, which occasion the duration and 
inequality of the rolling.” 


‘*A. B. C.,” Harmony, Ga.—The correct pronun- 
ciation of chauffeur is show’fur’. The original 
meaning of the French word chauffeur is a workman 
who has charge of lighting and keeping alight the 
fire of a forge, of a furnace, or of a boiler. The word 
literally translated may be rendered stoker. The 
word in its application to the driving of motor-cars 
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MoneyMaking 


For those who can devote even but little of 
their time is found in securing subscribers to 
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For Booklet describing offer of 
Liberal Cash Commission 


address Dept. A, care of 
ScrIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 155 5th Ave., NewYork 
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“THe HOME LIFE IN ORDER” 


“In this new book Dr. A. T. Schofield 
deals with subjects of pressing, every-day 
importance and interest to all. He writes 
not alone of the household and its hygiene, 
but of the human body—its organization, 
functions, and care. His style is charmingly 
untechnical. Heisan example of the highest 
type of modern physician, broad-minded, 
stientific, clear-headed, and thoroughly 
versed in his profession.’’ 

—Good Health, New York. 
12mo, Cloth, 345 Pages. $1.50 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 44-60 East 23d St., New York 


is defined by the French dictionaries as the driver 
of an automobile. 


“P. X. D.,” Ellicott City, Md.—Stamina, orig- 
inally the plural of stamen, and still sometimes used 
with a plural verb, is commonly construed as & 
singular. 


‘*A_ B.,” Baker City, Ore-—The word fish is used 
as a singular or plural, and in the latter number it 
is sometimes rendered fishes; as ‘‘We have here but 
five loaves and two fishes’’ (Matt. xiv, 17). The 
| word elk is used also as a singular or plural, the 
\latter number sometimes taking ‘‘es,’’ as in Cap- 
|tain Smith’s ‘‘Travels and Adventures’’ (1629); or 
| *‘s,”’ as in Milton’s ‘‘ History of Moscovia’’ (1628), said 
to have been written by the poet’s own hand before 
he lost his sight—‘‘People riding on elks.’”” Wash- 
|ington Irving favored the last form; see ‘‘ Astoria,” 
where he wrote ‘‘They saw frequent gangs of stately 
elks.”’ 

The word quail in its plural form takes ‘‘s’’—this 
dates from 1684. Salmon and trout are used for 
either the singular or the plural number. 

“C,. M. H.,” Pittsburgh, Pa—‘‘Kindly explain 
the proper use of the pronoun ‘myself.’ Many 
speakers and writers use the word instead of ‘I.’ I 
would use the word to emphasize a statement, ¢é.g., 
‘I will do it myself,’ or ‘I, myself, saw it,’ etc.” 

The STANDARD DICTIONARY, page 1172, says of 
‘‘myself’: ... ‘I; me; the emphatic form of J 
and me, and reflexive of me: in the nominative used 
mostly with IJ in apposition, but sometimes alone; as, 
I myself will see to it; as for myself, I know not.” 
In poetry ‘‘myself”’ is often used instead of ‘‘I,” as 
in the following from Milton: ‘‘which way I fly is 
hell; myself am hell.” Goold Brown (‘‘Grammar 
of English Grammars,” p. 312) says: ‘‘The com- 
pound personals, when they are nominatives be- 
fore the verb, are commonly associated with the 
simple; as, ‘‘I myself also am a man,’ ”’ thus imply- 
ing that exceptionally they are not so associated, 
Murray’s Oxford Dictionary, page 3923, says: ‘‘In 
the nominative it [myself] is always used for em- 
phasis, in apposition with I or alone. . . . ‘Myself 
will mount the rostrum in his favor, and strive to 
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gain his pardon.’—Addison, Cato, ii. 2.” 











THE 
Secret of Human Power 


DISCOVERED 


What is the source of force in your body > 


How is food, air and water converted into mus 
cular, nerve and brain power? At last the 
greatest unanswered question is answered — not 
with theory or speculation, but proof. For cen- 
turies biologists and physicians have vainly studied 
and experimented to learn the HOW of life and 
health and stop groping in the dark in an effort to 
help humanity live the full and healthy life—to 
increase individual power, to stop disease and 


delay death. 


_ After years of thought and experiment, the lead- 
ing physical culturist of the world, conceived the 
theory of the origin of human force. After two 
years experimenting he has proved his theory, and 
now offers to the world—to scientists and to laymen 
alike, the astonishing results of his investigation, 


This revelation, which will surely mark an 

in the evolution of the human a. will be po 
through a series of articles just starting in Physical 
Culture Magazine. If you want to develop your 
own physical and mental powers to their fullest 
possibilities, lengthen and enjoy your life and over- 
come sickness in yourself or others, read Physical 
Culture. 10c. a copy, on all news-stands, up to 
July 1, when it will be 15c. Send five 2c. stamps 
now for sample copy before the price is raised, or 
send $1.00 for a year's subscription covering these 
remarkable revelations. Act at once as we do 
not expect to be able to supply back numbers. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE PUBLISHING CO. 


Suite 610 
24 East 22d Street, ° 








New York, N. Y. 














FOR THE CONSERVATIVE INVESTOR 


How to Invest 
—=MONEY= 


By CEORCE CARR HENRY 


THIS volume presents in clear form the 

simple principles of investment and af- 
fords the reader a working knowledge of the 
various securities—stocks, bonds, mortgages, 
etc., which are available, and their relative 
value and adaptability to different require- 
ments. 














CONTENTS: 
Pretaces. > 3. 
. General Principles of Investment. 
II. Railroad Mortgage Bonds, 

III. Railroad Equipment Bonds. 
Real Estate Mortgages. 
V. Industrial Bonds. 
VI. Public Utility Bonds. 

. Municipal Bonds. 
Stocks. ‘ 
IX. Market Movements of Securities. 


12mo, cloth, 75 cts., net; by mail, 82 cts. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


44-60 East 23d Street, New York 
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FOR PHYSICIANS 


The Influence of the Mind on the Body 


By Dr. PAUL DUBOIS, University of Berne 
Translated by L. B. GALLATIN A 
‘*A very valuable and interesting little book. There is 


food for thought in, above, below, and all around every 
line.’’— Medical Counselor, Chicago. 


loth, 50 cents net ; by mail 54 cents. 
OMPANY, New York 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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CLASSIFIED COLUMNS 


Advertising Rate in this Department, 65 Cents per Line (6 words) 











~ “HELP AND SITUATIONS 
WANTED 





OW che or promater 
dle $100. six per cent, firs 
ee —_ bonds, issued against prop- 
pootd valued at six times the amount of bond 
issue. Bonds are issued by a Two Million 
Dollar Company and are first class in every 
respect. Exceptionally favorable arrange- 
ments will be made with party who can 
demonstrate ability to handle the same 
promptly and effectively. Address 
BONDS, Care Ppa —— & Co., 
t. uis, O. 


Wanted—Salesman, 





KS and others with common school 
ee can qualify by my system of cor- 
respondence instruction to fill advertising 
positions. #12U0 a year up; elegant pecapes. 
tus and advice free. George H. Powell, 909 
Metropolitan Annex, New York. 








of superior education, 
auguages and an expe- 
posessing excellent Amer- 
ican references of service extending over 
five years in one family, seeks a permanent 
situation with a society lady, or young girl 


A French Lady 
speaking several j 
rienced traveller, 





of good family as reader or companion in 
America. Full particulars given and re- 
qui iberty in September. Address 
Box 140, LITERARY DIGEST 
WANTED 
MEN AND WOMEN 


of good ability and strong personal- 
ity'te represent Dodd Mead & Co. 
in all parts of the United ane. 
References required. Addr 

DODD, MEAD & CO.,New York City 





WANTED—Men and Womern'to sell Coffee, 
Teas, Spices to Family Trade in communi- 
ties of 1,000 to 10,000 population. Cash com- 
mission paid. Permanent agents wanted. 
People wanting steady employment address 

Sotenbelny Coffee & ‘ea Co., 
uis, Mo. 





TEACHERS WANTED. For California, 
Arizona and Nevada. High school o $300. 
Grades $70 to $180. Write at once cor free 
information to The Co-o erative Teachers’ 
Ass'n, 521San Fernando » Los Angeles, 
Cal., and Pacific Bldg., sae ‘rancisco. 





Begin Now to Increase Your Income. Cor- 
respond for newspapers in spare time. Any 
intelligent person anywhere may learn the 
fascinating vocation. Send for facts. Secy. 

United News System, Dept. 7, Buffalo, N. Y. 





AGENTS wanted in overy count sell fhe 
Transparent Handle Pocket Knife. 
commission paid. From $75 to $300 a ee.” 
- can be made. Write for terms. Novelty 
Cutlery Co., 80 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 





AGENTS.—Portrait 35c, Frames l5c. 
sheet pictures te, mapoonvenes 25c, views le. 
80 days credit. sand Catalogue free. 

CONSOLIDATED PORTRATT-CO. 


290-15 W. Adams St., Chicago. 





LEARN to Write Advertisements by Mail. 
You can positively earn $25 to $100 per week. 
Send for FREE prospectus. Page-Davis Co., 

Dept. 31, 99 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


BONDS, MORTGAGES, Etc. 


TO THE OAREFUL INVESTOR. 

I would .ike to correspond with parties 
who would invest in » aod Mortgages. 
They are m.de with extreme care, net the 
purchaser 6 per cent and are as good 
as a government bond. I have loaned 
money for i. years with no loss to 
any one. Addre 

Box 142, 








LITERARY DIGEST 





Our booklet ‘‘We’re Right On The 
Ground” and list of First Mortgage Farm 
Loans in amounts from $200 up netting six 
per cent. will be mailed free to prospective 

ge upon rec ma E. “ Lander & Co., 

Box **8,"’ Grand Forks, N. D. or Security 
Bank Bidg,, Minneapolis, Minn. 





FOR SALE 
One four year second mortgage note on 
Jacksonville business peOperty will sell to 
net 10%. One first mortgage $12.000, 8%, im- 
Boor Florida country property worth 
850.000. Best banking references. 
BOX 3 ST. LEO, FLORIDA 


—_— 


8% LEGAL RATE IN ALABAMA. Noth- 
ing safer than First Mo on Im- 
roved Real Estate. Write for particulars. 
ecurity Savings & Loan Co., Birmingham. 





Xvans Wilkens & Co., 


REAL ESTATE 





NEW {COUNTRY ATTRACTS SETTLERS 
Merchants, farmers, fruit-growers, truck- 
ardeners and others are moving ‘to the 

inning West along the new transconti- 
nenta! line in the Dakotas, Montana, Idaho 
and Washington Maps and descriptive 
books FREE from FA MILL ER, General 
Passenger Agent, Chicane. Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway, Chicago. 





N. Y. CITY LOTS—MAPLETON 
Richmond Boro. cash. $6 monthly. 
25x100. Over 100 choice locations, $275 up- 
ward. White to-day for descriptive folder, 
map, etc. New York and Richmond Land 
Improvement Co., 200 Broadway, New York. 





PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 





PATENTS SEOURED or fee returned. 
Send sketch for free report as ra patent: 
ability. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT TO 
INVENT, with valuable List of Inventions 
Wanted sent free. ONE MILLION DOL- 
LARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for 
others. Patents secured by us advertised 
free in World's Progress: sample free. 
849 “*F,’’ Washington. 





PATENTS that PROTECT—Our three 
books for inventors mailed on receipt of six 
cents Stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACY, 

Rooms 18 to 28 Pacific Bldg 

Washington, D. O. Established 1869. 





ATENTS promptly obtained or no fee, 
and advertised at our expense. Wide awake 
inventors should write for booklet on ‘‘Pat- 
ents That Pay Es 
D. SWIFT & Go., 1&E, Washington, D. C. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





WANTED—MAN. Must be wilting to 
learn and capable of acting as our loc: 
peoreqacative. No canvassing ad solicit- 
Good income assured. Addr 
NAT? L OO. OPERATIVE REALTY Cco., 
Dept. E. A. Z., Washington, D. C. 





LITERARY ASSISTANCE 





Disposal, Criticism and Typewriting of 
Manuscripts, Accurate and Scholarly Trans- 
lations. Programmes arranged. Assistance 
in the preparation of lectures, essays, ad- 
dresses, orations and arguments. Send for 
Booklet. AUTHORS’ REVISION BUREAU, 
58 ange Avenue, ew York. 





MSS. BOOKS WANTED. Works of new 
authors solicited. Al] sorts tengo assist- 
ance; revision orations, lectures. 

Literary Bureau, 303 Adelphi St, Trcskivn. 





Assistance given in reports, speeches for 
conventions, toasts, addresses for occasio: s, 
orations, lectures, speeches, club progranis 
Bureau of Research, New Albany, Indiana. 





FOR THE HOME 





PURE OLIVE OIL 

In order to introduce our Falcon Brand 
Pure Olive Oil to those who want a Pure 
Olive Oil adapted for table and medicinal 
use, we will send a full quart can anywhere 
in the United nates for $1.00. This can 
contains as much oil as two of most so- 
called —— bostle Ss. 


VALK & BRO., 
Valk Building. New York City 





IF YOU REALLY WANT TO KNOW 
about making Ice Cream and frozen des- 
serts write for ‘‘Frozen Sweets.’’ It shows 
by progressive photographic color illustra- 
tions and —— how. simple, quick and 


easy it is with the Lightning Freezer. 
Address postal t 
NORTH BROS. M MFG.CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





POST CARDS 





LATEST POST CARD NOVELTY. 
Election Candidates. WN else 1 
it. Just copyrighted. Great selier. Going 
— hot cakes in every election district. 





1% registered first mortgage railway bonds, 
6w construction in = verous territory. 
tributary to Seattle. ull information 
ad . O, Box 1572, Seattle, Washington. 





interest in the two candidates Taft 
= Bryan. You turn the card and take your 
choice. The timeliest and catchiest picture 
stal. Write today. per hundred. 
end = cents instampsforsixsamplecards. 
R. E. L., care M. Hall, 648 6th Ave., N. ¥. City 
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SEEDS, STOCK AND PETS 


PHOTOGRAPHY 





I Offer 
FOR A QUICK SALE 
A pair of dark gray roudsters (mares). Good 
free action, guaranteed sound and kind 
either single or double. One has been used 
under saddle. 

Also a set of light double harness, made- 
to-order one year ago at a cost of $135, and 
a new Stivers runabout with top, pole and 
shafts. 

I don’t believe you can duplicate this out- 
fit anywhere for ¢ y price is $550. 
I can give you a guarantee and references 
that will satisfy you. Write for photographs 
and further particulars. 

BOX 188, LITERARY DIGEST 











POULTRY RAISERS 

If you want beautiful, marketable birds, 
prolific lay om. rapid growers, quick to ma- 
ture, easy to keep, in a word MONEY 
MA KERS, buy Rhode Island Reds. 


I sell 
at lowest price compatible with high qual- 
ity, cockerels, hens, GS 


| aang so etec., and E 
TCH. Write for free descriptive cir- 


cular. 
WALTER SHERMAN, Ashwalk, Newport, R. I. 


LIGHT BRAHMAS: Pure stock combine 
beauty, size, egg production and table qual- 
ity. Finest’ variety for Country Estates or 
Oty Fares. Fags $5.00 for $15; Cockerels $5.00 
to $40.00; Pullets $4.00 to $20.00. River Home 
Poultry Yards, Box B, Perrysburg, Ohio. 


FOR PERSONAL USE 


to HA 











The Tallman Shoe for Men and Women 
Direct to you $3.50 Express Prepaid. The 
facilities of our system places the choicest 
styles within the reach of every person no 
matter how farthey may be removed from 
city ortown. We have proven conclusively 
that our directions for self-measurement 
make it possible for you to be perfectly fit- 
ted in your own home by mail. If you are 
sometimes reminded of your shoes, send 
for oar THE TALLMAN CO. 
Station D. Detroit, Michigan 





OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


LAWYERS, DOCTORS, MINISTERS 


Write m8 personal letters on a typewriter. 





It es little practice to master our 
machine. Most college professors are ex- 
verts. Rent or a any 


nd for our term 
CU TTER. “TOWER CO. 





Dept. 51, 184 Summer St., Boston, Mass. | 


FILMS DEVELOPED, 10 cents per roll. 
all sizes. Mow 4 rints, Browni ies, 3c; 34x 
344, 334 x4 3a, be. Send us two neg- 
atives an i? vl print them . without 
charge as a sample of our work; we aio 
specialists and give better results than 


have had. COLE & OO., Asbury Park, s. 





8x10 ENLARGEMENTS 50c. 
from any size film, 3 for $1.00. We make 
a specialty of develo eloping and printing pom 
films. BOSTON M DEVELOPING CO. 
333 Washington Tsao Boston, Mass. 





EXPERT Photo. Finishing promptly by 
mail. Highest grade work, prices reason- 
able, enlargements and copies opener. 
Splendid agency proposition for ladies qr 
gentlemen. 2cts. for particulars. Robt. L. 

ohnston, 12 No. Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





MUSICAL 





POEMS WANTED 
With or without music, for a new Sunday 


Schoo 1. Song Boo 
L. PRIOR, NEwWPoR!1, N. Y. 





BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 





SEND FOURTEEN CENTS IN STAMPS, 
for Wilcox's ‘* Trials of a Stump Speaker,” 
and laugh at the funny experiences of the 





Stump Orator. WILCOX BOOK CONCERN 
163 RANDOLPH ST. OHICcAGoO, 
MISCELLANEOUS 





Concrete rae a 


THE INNER-BO 
STEEL CONC RETE EIRP ORCING BAR 
is the latest and best. Circular on request. 
A. PRIDDLE, PATENTEE 
San Francisco, Cal. 








make from us, | ery a specialty. 
| ready for framing mailed ‘or #1,00. 
LFRE 


WILSEY’S MOONLIGHT SKETCHES 
| The famous Palisades. Hudson River scen- 
Sample set f three lixl4 

Ww. 


PARTRICK 


| 18 PIER ST., Younsne, KR. 
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73 Million Dollars in 37 Weeks! 


Ordinary Life Insurance Issued. 


The NEW Low Cost Policy 


The Prudential 


Is the Greatest Triumph in Life Insurance! 


This is the Policy The People Want! 


Aiter eight months of unparalleled success, read what our Enthusiastic Field Managers say. 
These are selected from hundreds of letters. 





“ The Prudential agent is today invincible, and is envied by representatives 
























of all Companies.”’ —R.J. Mix, New York City. 
** With such a Policy to sellevery Prudential agent should double his income.’’—Ray S. Cummings, Newark, N.J. 
“ We are on the ground with the proper goods, and the proper prices.’’ —Joseph Herzberg, Milwaukee, Wis. 
es 
api) seed Me of the age. We have no competition. a i: i a i Mle Annual "ef ost 
‘* Definite cost, definite benefits, and definite results.’’ —G. H. Flemmer, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. Whole Life Policy 
“The man with Prudential Rate Book gets the business.’’ —C. B. Knight, Philadelphia, Pa. 
**New Policy has met a popular demand. Good insurance at low cost.’’ —H. A. Austin, Kansas City, Mo. Per $ 1 ,000 
7 the Rew Policy. hc awe Bh onege pte sicney eon eae a Rochon . S. Boyns, San Francisco, Cal. Age 20 ame $14 96 
**New Low Cost Prudential Policy is the standard. We represent the best.’’—0O. O. Orr, Denver, Colo. Age 25 = 16 77 
‘*Prudential’s great size, tremendous business, absolute safety and New 
Policy make competition a thing of the past.’’ —H. B. Nelles, Los Angeles, Cal. Age 30 a 19.08 
‘*I delight in selling it because I know the insured will never be disap- 
pointed in the result.’’ —O. Edgar Fell, Seattle, Wash. Age 35 = 22 10 
**The man who knows, will accept nothing but Prudential.’’ —C. D. Kipp, Spring field, Ill. 
“ Agents of o‘her Companies are up against the Rock. Our 15 Payment Age 40 - Oe 26.09 
Life for less than others 20 Payment Life telis the story.’ —H H. Roth, Phila, Pa, 
**New Prudential Policy sells no matter how dull the times are.’’ —W.E. Githens, Martins Ferry, O. Age 45 _ = 31.47 
**New Contract is practically half sold as soon as presented.”’ —S. D. Parker, Scranton, Pa. Age 50 — 38.83 
“Our business for the first three months of 1908 is more thantriple.’’ —O. B. Herrick, Syracuse, N.Y. 
‘*The business of my Agency this year has increased more than 100%.’ —/. W. Wilson, Cleveland, O. Age 55 2 48.98 
“New Low Cost Policy speaks for itself. A Stipulated sum for a stipu- 








lated commodity. No ‘promise to pays but a ‘gua.antee to pay.’ 
No estimates or guesses, but FACT —A.C. Crowder, Jackson, Miss. 


‘*Best Policy on the market.”’ —Frank Chester Mann, Boston, Mass. 
**It is easy to sell in competition.’’ 





—C. B. Wilson, Knoxville, Tenn. 





THIS IS THE VERY BEST POLICY FOR 





the Man Without Life Insurance and for the Man Who Needs More. 
SEND FOR SPECIMEN POLICY TODAY 


State age, nearest birthday, and occupation. Write Dept. R 


The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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